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The Reorganization Act of 1949 


By FERREL HEADY 


Assistant Professor of Political Science 


University of Michigan 





requests by the Commission on Organiza- 

tion of the Executive Branch and by Presi- 
dent Truman beginning in January of this 
year, Congress in mid-June passed a new gen- 
eral reorganization act.1 The immediate reason 
for this legislation was to make the time- 
tested presidential reorganization plan proce- 
dure available as a means for putting into 
eflect many of the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission.? A longer range objec- 
tive was to revive the reorganization plan tech- 
nique as a continuing method of dealing with 
problems of federal executive reorganization 
in the future. Although patterned basically 
after the Reorganization Acts of 1939 and 
1945, the Reorganization Act of 1949 differs 
from each of them in important respects. De- 
signed originally to grant a much stronger 
reorganization authority to the President, the 
measure as ultimately enacted falls far short of 
the mark. The legislative history of the act 
reveals clearly that we have not yet established 
a recognized balance of responsibility between 
the President and the Congress for reorganiza- 
tion of the executive branch. The way leading 
toward executive reorganization is still more 
like an obstacle course than a well traveled 
road. 


[ BELATED response to urgent and repeated 


* Reorganization Act of 1949, Public Law 109, 8ist 
Cong., 1st sess., approved June 20, 1949. 

* An analysis made by the Bureau of the Budget re- 
vealed that, of the 277 specific recommendations made 
by the Commission, about 25 per cent could be dealt 
with by reorganization plan. Another 40 per cent of 
the recommendations could be achieved by adminis- 
trative action without congressional participation, and 
the remaining 35 per cent would require special legis- 
lation. See “Condensed Summary of Hoover Commis- 
sion’s Reports and Action to be Taken,” reprinted in 
95 Cong. Rec. 6335-6 (May 16, 1949). 


Requests for a General Reorganization Act 

HE Hoover Commission, at the instigation 
Tot Commission members who had followed 
closely previous efforts at reorganization, 
agreed unanimously upon the necessity of ask- 
ing Congress for a renewal of the grant of 
reorganization power to the President which 
had expired early in 1948. In its first communi- 
cation to Congress, prior to submission of its 
reports containing reorganization proposals, 
the Commission requested a reenactment and 
broadening of the power previously granted to 
the President to initiate reorganization plans, 
in this way stressing the importance of this 
preliminary move to clear the way for action 
on its forthcoming recommendations.’ Presi- 
dent Truman followed this up a few days later 
with his first special message to the Eighty- 
first Congress, in which he likewise urged the 
necessity of reviving the reorganization plan 
procedure and seconded the suggestions of the 
Commission for strengthening the basic legis- 
lation.* 

By the timing of its request, the Commission 
plainly indicated the desirability of early con- 
sideration, although it did not explicitly say 
so. The President particularly emphasized the 
urgency of prompt action, pointing out that 
reorganization plans would have to lie before 
the Congress for sixty calendar days of con- 
tinuous session in order to become effective. 
“Unless the necessary legislation is adopted in 


* Letter dated Jan. 13, 1949, from Chairman Hoover 
of the Commission to Speaker Rayburn of the House 
and Senator McKellar, president pro tempore of the 
Senate, H. Doc. No. 37, 81st Cong., ist sess. The letter 
is reprinted in the first report of the Hoover Com- 
mission, entitled General Management of the Execu- 
tive Branch, pp. vii-xii. 

“Message of Jan. 17, 1949, H. Doc. No. 42, 81st 
Cong., 18t sess. 
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the early weeks of the session,” he stated, “it 
obviously will be impossible to make effective 
use of the reorganization procedure during the 
present session.” 


Legislative Action 


— bills were promptly introduced in 
the House and the Senate conforming in all 
essentials to the wishes of the Commission and 
the President.’ The House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments con- 
ducted hearings beginning on January 24,° 
and reported a substitute bill containing com- 
mittee amendments early in February.? This 
bill was debated and adopted by the House of 
Representatives with only one significant 
amendment on February 7 by a lopsided vote 
of 356 to 9.8 

In marked contrast, Senate consideration 
proceeded at a snail’s pace. Hearings began on 
February 2 before the Senate Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
headed by Senator McClellan of Arkansas, a 
member of the Hoover Commission.® Although 
the hearings ended on February 15, the com- 
mittee did not submit its report until April 
7,1° and the bill as reported differed on major 
points from the version previously approved 
by the House. After another long delay with- 
out Senate consideration of the reported bill, 
President Truman dispatched a second special 
message on May g, in which he reiterated the 
“compelling reasons” for enacting a general 
reorganization statute and again pointed out 
that the submission of reorganization plans 
during the current session depended upon 
early enactment because of the sixty-day wait- 
ing period.’! A week later, on May 16, by a 


*H. R. 1569 and S. 526, introduced in their respec- 
tive chambers by Representative Dawson and Senator 
McClellan, chairmen of the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

* Hearings ... on H. R. 1569, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 
(Jan. 24, 25, 28, and g1, 1949). 

TH. Rep. No. 23, 81st Cong., 1st sess.; the substitute 
bill was H. R. 2361, which, in modified form, was 
eventually enacted. 

*g5 Cong. Rec. 948. The negative votes were cast by 
Representatives Mason, Nelson, O'Hara of Minnesota, 
O’Konski, Rankin, Shafer, Short, Taber, and Wolcott. 

* Hearings . . . on S. 526, 81st Cong., ist sess. (Feb. 
2, 3,7. 9, 10, and 15, 1949). 

*S. Rep. No. 232, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 

"H. Doc. No. 176, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 


unanimous voice vote after brief debate, the 
Senate accepted the committee revision of the 
House bill, with one minor amendmen 
adopted during debate, and sent the measure 
to conference committee.?? 

A deadlock among the conferees held up 
further action for exactly another month. Dur. 
ing this time, the Hoover Commission released 
its Concluding Report, in which it repeated 
its original recommendation for a reorganiza- 
tion bill,13 and the President issued a state. 
ment which called for redoubled efforts to 
carry out the Commission’s proposed reforms 
and stated that he would submit a number of 
reorganization plans “if a workable reorganiza. 
tion act passes the present Congress in time.” 

When the conference committee did reach 
an agreement, involving a virtually complete 
acceptance of the Senate views, and submitted 
its report,’® both chambers on the same day 
accepted the bill as reported. The President 
signed the measure on June 20. In a special 
message the same day accompanying seven re- 
organization plans transmitted to Congress, he 
noted that the act did not conform entirely to 
his own recommendations and those of the 
Hoover Commission, but stated that he was 
“glad to proceed” under the measure although 
not completely satisfied with it.1¢ 


% 95, Cong. Rec. 6333-42. 

*“The President should be granted continuing au- 
thority to submit reorganization plans covering all 
agencies of the executive branch, without exception; 
such plans to be presented to Congress, and to become 
effective unless disapproved within 60 days by con- 
current resolution of both houses. This authority is 
necessary if the machinery of government is to be 
made adaptable to the ever changing requirements of 
administration, and if efficiency is to become a con- 
tinuing rather than a sporadic concern of the Federal 
Government.” (pp. 8-9) 

“The New York Times, May 27, 1949. 

*g5 Cong. Rec. 7983-85 (June 16, 1949). 

* Message of June 20, 1949, H. Doc. No. 221, 81st 
Cong., 1st sess. The seven reorganization plans, de- 
signed to carry out important reorganizations substan- 
tially as recommended by the Hoover Commission, 
relate to the Federal Security Agency, Department of 
Labor, Post Office Department, National Security 
Council, National Security Resources Board, Civil 
Service Commission, Maritime Commission, Federal 
Works Agency, and Department of Commerce. 

On July 18, an eighth reorganization plan, strength- 
ening the National Military Establishment along lines 
recommended by the President and the Hoover Com- 
mission, was laid before Congress. H. Doc. No. 262, 81st 
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Behind these legislative moves and counter- 
moves leading eventually to the passage of a 
new reorganization act, there is an instructive 
story of honest disagreements over legislative 
policy regarding executive reorganization, 
combined with some artful camouflage of 
actual intent and what appears to have been 
deliberate procrastination to stave off the day 
of decision. Three main controversial issues 
emerged. Two of them sprang from joint 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
and President Truman which departed from 
the pattern of the 1939 and 1945 Reorganiza- 
tion Acts. These related to the permanency of 
the grant of reorganization power to the Presi- 
dent and to the exemption of specified agencies 
from the scope of the reorganization plan 
procedure. The third issue, which did not be- 
come important until the bill reached the 
Senate, had to do with the method by which 
Congress would indicate its acceptance or re- 
jection of reorganization plans submitted to 
it by the President. 


Time Limit 
HE first innovation jointly supported by the 
President and the Commission was that the 
power of the President to submit reorganiza- 
tion plans should not be limited as to time, as 
had been the case in the earlier acts, but that 
the grant should be made on a permanent 
basis. Pointing out that the reorganization 
plan procedure had proved itself in two lim- 





Cong., ist sess. Since the purpose of this plan was pri- 
marily to hasten the passage of legislation on the sub- 
ject, the plan will be dropped if a satisfactory bill clears 
Congress. Among the first seven plans, serious opposi- 
tion has developed only to Plans No. 1 and No. 2, which 
would convert the Federal Security Agency into a De- 
partment of Welfare and transfer employment service 
and unemployment compensation activities to the De- 
partment of Labor. Committee hearings on these plans 
began on July 21 in the Senate and on August 2 in the 
House. In view of the possibility that Congress might 
adjourn before the expiration on August 19 of the 6o- 
day waiting period for these seven plans, several strate- 
gems were proposed to make the plans effective anyway. 
In the event of adjournment before that date, the most 
likely procedure would be to pass a joint resolution 
setting a shorter waiting period and an earlier effective 
date for those plans concerning which there is wide- 
spread agreement. It was in anticipation of this situ- 
ation that earlier passage of a reorganization act had 


been urged. 


ited trial periods within the last ten years, and 
that “the improvement of the organization of 
the Government is a continuing and never- 
ending process,” the President in his message 
called for permanent reorganization legislation 
which would go beyond the immediate need 
for authorization to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission and 
facilitate needed future reorganizations as 
well.!7 The Commission was less explicit, but 
did say that the power of the President to pre- 
pare and transmit reorganization plans “should 
not be restricted by limitations or exemp- 
tions,”"*® and Mr. Hoover testified in favor of 
permanent legislation before the House Com- 
mittee.1® 

Some doubt was raised at the House hearing 
as to the wisdom of this feature of the pending 
bill,2° and during the debate on the House 
floor later, Representative Hoffman offered an 
amendment which would have set January 20, 
1953, as the termination date, thus limiting the 
grant to the current presidential term. This 
amendment was rejected without a record 
vote. Prior to the Senate hearings, Senator 
McClellan stated publicly that he favored a 
time limit, and that he would seek in commit- 
tee to set April 20, 1953, as the terminal date.?? 
The Senate committee report did set an ex- 
piration date, but selected April 1, 1953. This 
feature of the Senate bill was retained by the 
conference committee, and appears in the Re- 
organization Act.2% 

The primary justification given in the Senate 
for the insertion of this limitation was that it 
provided a guarantee that there would be a 
periodic reappraisal of the effectiveness of 
reorganizations undertaken. A much more im- 
portant reason was mentioned in the House 
debate. Passage of a reorganization act with- 


™ Message of Jan. 17, 1949, Op. cit. 

* Chairman Hoover's letter of Jan. 13, 1949, op. cit. 

* House Hearings, op. cit., p. 137. Assistant Direc- 
tor Lawton of the Bureau of the Budget also testified in 
favor of this feature, at p. 12. 

*® See testimony of Comptroller General Warren, at 
p. 51, and of Representative Whittington of Missis- 
sippi, at pp. 81-83. 

or, Cong. Rec. 935 (Feb. 7, 1949). Representative 
Rich and Representative Brown, who was a member 
of the Hoover Commission, spoke in favor of a termi- 
nation date during the debate. 

= The New York Times, Feb. g, 1949. 

*Sec. 5 (b). 
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out a termination date would have meant that 
the grant of reorganization power to the Presi- 
dent could have been withdrawn only by the 
passage of new legislation. In the event of presi- 
dential opposition and veto of the repealer, 
a two-thirds vote in each house would have 
been required to override the veto and end 
the grant. A minor consideration mentioned 
in favor of a time limit was that it might spur 
the President to act promptly to submit plans 
well in advance of the expiration date set. 

The limitation on the reorganization au- 
thority which actually was imposed should not 
be a serious handicap. The date selected pro- 
vides President Truman with the grant 
throughout the remainder of his term, and 
extends into the term of his successor during 
the first session of Congress. Presumably if 
the grant is satisfactorily used, it could be 
periodically renewed thereafier at regular 
four-year intervals.*4 


Agency Exemptions 

SECOND issue of major importance was 
A whether particular agencies should either 
be exempted altogether from the operation of 
the reorganization act, or at least be guaran- 
teed preferential treatment. In both the 1939 
and 1945 acts, a list of exempt agencies had 
been an integral part of the legislation. The 
earlier measure listed twenty-one such agen- 
cies. The 1945 law reduced the number of 
exempt agencies to seven, but provided special 
consideration to four more, and allowed no 
change in the status of any agency if Congress 
had established its status after January 1, 1945. 
Moreover, it contained a provision designed 
to protect the exercise of quasi-judicial or 
quasi-legislative functions by independent 
agencies. 

The Hoover Commission came out flatly 
against any exemptions. “Once the limiting 
and exempting process is begun,” the Commis- 
sion declared, “it will end the possibility of 
achieving really substantial results.” Within 


*When questioned before the Senate committee on 
this point, neither Mr. Hoover, speaking for the Com- 
mission, nor Mr. Lawton, representing the Bureau of 
the Budget, had any strong objection to a time limit, 
provided the grant was at least equal in time to a 
presidential term. See Senate Hearings, op. cit., pp. 56, 
59, and 81. 
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the Commission there had at first been some 
feeling that language should be retained to 
safeguard regulatory functions, but for rea. 
sons explained in the Commission’s letter re. 
questing new legislation, this idea was aban. 
doned.*5 Adequate protection against unwise 
reorganization plans, the Commission asserted, 
“lies both in a sound exercise of the Presi- 
dent's discretion and in the reserved power in 
the Congress by concurrent resolution to dis. 
approve any proposed plan.” The message of 
President Truman was even more emphatic, 
insisting that the new reorganization act 
should be comprehensive in scope, and that 
“no agency or function of the executive branch 
should be exempted from its operation.” The 
President pointed out that “such exemptions 
prevent the President and the Congress from 
deriving the full benefit of the reorganization- 
plan procedure, primarily by precluding action 
on major organizational problems. A seemingly 
limited exemption may in fact render an en- 
tire needed reorganization affecting numerous 
agencies wholly impractical.” The President 
echoed the Hoover Commission in answering 
possible objections by stating that “the proper 
protection against the possibility of unwise re- 
organization lies, not in the statutory exemp- 
tion from the reorganization-plan procedure, 
but in the authority of Congress to reject any 
such plan by a simple majority vote of both 
Houses.” 

This coordinated stand against exemptions 
was reflected in the original bills which con- 
tained no exemptions of executive agencies. 
Vigorous supporting statements on this point 
were made at the hearings by Mr. Hoover, As- 


*“ .. the inclusion of general language .. . in- 
tended to prevent the submission of any plan which 
imposes limitations upon the independent exercise of 
‘quasi legislative’ or ‘quasi judicial’ functions, would, 
in the Commission’s judgment, be unwise. The phrases 
are extremely vague and of uncertain meaning. In- 
genious and plausible arguments can be made to apply 
them to a wide range of functions which should 
clearly be subject to reorganization procedure. Such 
arguments would not be matters of purely theoretical 
concern or legislative debates, for the validity of re- 
organization could be made the subject of protracted 
litigation by private interests resisting the acts of a 
reorganized agency on the ground that it was illegally 
constituted. It might take several years of litigation 
to lay down interpretations of these general phrases 
and even then, uncertainty would remain.” 
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sistant Director Lawton of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren. Nevertheless, it soon became obvious 
that the most provocative issue was that of ex- 
emptions. Spearheaded by a procession of 
spokesmen for the Army Corps of Engineers, 
from both inside and outside of Congress, most 
of the time at the hearings in each House was 
taken up by a series of pleas that this and 
numerous other agencies should not be 
brought under the reorganization plan proce- 
dure. 

That this movement for exemption would 
bear fruit for some agencies was indicated 
when, on January 25, top Democratic leaders 
in both Houses informed the President in a 
weekly legislative conference that at least four 
agencies would have to be excepted if the re- 
organization bill were to pass.26 A few days 
later, near the end of the House committee 
hearings,2* Chairman Vinson of the House 
Armed Services Committee offered a suggestion 
which was seized upon by the Committee on 
Expenditures as a convenient middle ground 
between outright agency exemptions and com- 
plete equality of treatment for all executive 
agencies. His request was that any reorganiza- 
tion plan involving any part of the National 
Military Establishment should be submitted 
to Congress in a “separate package.” That is, 
any such plan would have to relate solely to 
the National Military Establishment, exclud- 
ing any unrelated matters. Mr. Vinson made 
much of the point that he was refraining from 
making any request for exemption, and said 
that he was asking only for “a day in court” 
when Congress could exercise its judgment on 
national defense without the intrusion of ex- 
traneous considerations. 

The committee adopted this means of pro- 
tecting four agencies in the bill as reported 
out. These were the National Military Estab- 
lishment. the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the Interstate Commerce 


* The New York Times, Jan. 26, 1949. The agencies 
were the Federal Trade Commission, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and Federal Reserve Board. The President's inform- 
ants were Vice President Barkley, Speaker Rayburn, 
Senator Lucas, and Representative McCormack. Not- 
withstanding this warning, the President later repeated 
his opposition to exemptions. 

= House Hearings, op. cit., p. 158 ff. 
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Commission, and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. In explanation, the committee 
stated: “Under this procedure the Congress 
may vote on the merits of the reorganizations 
affecting one of these agencies without being 
obliged to weigh the merits of such reorganiza- 
tions as compared with the merits or demerits 
of reorganizations affecting other agencies.”** 

This provision stilled somewhat the doubts 
of agency spokesmen, particularly those con- 
cerned about the civil functions of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, since Mr. Vinson had taken 
the position that the “separate package”’ treat- 
ment for the National Military Establishment 
adequately protected the Corps. Nevertheless, 
Representative Halleck, having previously 
failed in a bid to have agencies added to the 
list in committee, offered an amendment on 
the floor of the House to include nine more 
agencies. This amendment was rejected 86 to 
151.28 Representative Bailey then offered an- 
other amendment, adding only the Railroad 
Retirement Board, National Mediation Board, 
and National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
which was adopted by a vote of 122 to gg.*° 


*H. Rep. No. 23, op. cit., pp. 10-11. The language 
of this provision, in Sec. 5 (b) of H.R. 236: as reported 
out by the committee, read as follows: “A reorganiza- 
tion plan providing for a reorganization affecting any 
agency named below in this subsection may not pro- 
vide also for a reorganization which does not affect 
such agency; except that this prohibition shall not 
apply to the transfer to such agency of the whole or 
any part of, or the whole or any part of the functions 
of, any agency not so named. No provision contained 
in a reorganization plan shall take effect if the reor- 
ganization plan is in violation of this subsection. The 
agencies above referred to in this subsection are as 
follows . . . [list of agencies].” Although this so-called 
“Vinson formula” was talked of as a novel contribu- 
tion to the problem, actually Sec. 5 (d) of the Re- 
organization Act of 1945 had contained almost identi- 
cal language applying to four agencies—Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, U.S. Tariff Commission, and Veterans 
Administration. What was regarded as secondary pro- 
tection in 1945 for agencies not fully removed from 
the reach of reorganization powers thus was proposed 
by the House as the only measure of protection for 
any agency in 1949. 

* 95, Cong. Rec. 937 (Feb. 7, 1949). These agencies 
were: National Mediation Board, National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, Railroad Retirement Board, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, U.S. Tariff Commission, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, Federal Trade Commission, and Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

* Ibid., p. 939. 
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The bill passed the House in this form, with 
no completely exempted agencies but with 
seven agencies guaranteed “separate package” 
treatment. 

In the Senate this provision for special treat- 
ment agencies was eliminated, and it was not 
revived by the conference committee, so that 
it does not appear in the act as approved. This 
was not because of any lack of attention in the 
Senate to agencies desiring to be shielded 
against reorganization. Indeed, the key figure 
in Senate consideration of the bill, Senator 
McClellan, was outspoken in his determina- 
tion that the Corps of Engineers should either 
be exempted entirely or otherwise definitely 
made immune from transfer of its civil func- 
tions. The Senate hearings, under Senator 
McClellan’s guiding hand, consisted primarily 
of statements on behalf of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, most of them maintaining that the 
“separate package” feature of the House bill 
did not give sufficient protection. Other wit- 
nesses appeared on behalf of the railroad agen- 
cies listed in the House bill, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and the Federal Security 
Agency, either asking that they be added to 
the list of “separate package’ agencies, or 
maintaining that the “Vinson formula” was 
inadequate. In a key committee decision, a 
proposal by Senator McClellan for outright 
exemption of the Corps of Engineers was de- 
feated by a close 5 to 4 vote.*! This precluded 
efforts to exempt other agencies. Moreover, the 
committee also abandoned the “separate pack- 
age” plan of the House bill, and reported a 
“clean bill” without special consideration for 
any agencies. The only remnant of the “Vinson 
formula” was an amendment proposed by the 
Senate committee and accepted by the Senate 
declaring it to be the policy of Congress that 
each reorganization plan submitted by the 
President contain only related reorganizations. 
This amendment was eliminated in conference 
and does not appear in the act. 


Legislative Veto 


HE explanation for the abandonment of any 
attempt to protect designated agencies 


—__—— 


"The New York Times, April 7, 1949; S. Rep. No. 
232, op. cit., p. 17. 


against reorganization lies in an agreement 
which was reached in the Senate committee to 
alter the procedure for legislative veto of re- 
organization plans. Both President Truman 
and the Hoover Commission had assumed that 
if new reorganization legislation were passed, 
it would follow the provisions of the 1939 and 
1945 acts in this respect. These acts had pro- 
vided that a reorganization plan submitted by 
the President could be prevented from becom- 
ing effective only by the passage by both 
houses of a concurrent resolution of disap- 
proval within the sixty-day period following 
submission. This two-house veto require. 
ment was written into the reorganization bills 
introduced in the 81st Congress. 

Although this issue was raised during House 
consideration of the reorganization bill, it was 
only in the Senate that the matter assumed 
major proportions. Three lines of argument 
were used during the debates as justification 
for altering the previous arrangement. One 
was that the two-house veto procedure was 
unconstitutional or at least that its validity 
was under a cloud, despite the extensive use 
of it while the earlier acts were in effect. An- 
other was that “sensitive” agencies should be 
safeguarded by requiring affirmative action by 
each house approving any reorganization plan 
affecting them. The third ground was that 
only by giving each house an opportunity to 
prevent any reorganization plan from becom- 
ing effective could a “clean bill” be enacted 
which would eliminate agency exemptions. 
This last consideration, accepted by the Senate 
and insisted upon by it in conference negotia- 
tions with the House, resulted in a tightening 
of the legislative veto procedure against the 
wishes of the Hoover Commission and of Presi- 
dent Truman, and a consequent serious weak- 
ening of the new reorganization act. 

The attack on the issue of constitutionality 
was pressed in the House by Representative 
Hoffman. Speaking on the floor of the House 
on the day committee hearings began on the 
reorganization bill, he charged that the bill 
“seeks to reverse the constitutional legislative 


"For a discussion of the origins of the two-house 
veto and its use under the 1939 act, see John D. Mil- 
lett and Lindsay Rogers, “The Legislative Veto and 
the Reorganization Act of 1939,” 1 Public Adminis- 
tration Review 176-189 (1941). 
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process.””** He amplified this stand in a written 
statement submitted to the House Committee 
on Expenditures, of which he was ranking 
minority member.*4* The committee report re- 
jected these arguments,*> whereupon Mr. Hoff- 
man transferred his efforts to the floor when 
the bill came up for consideration. An amend- 
ment offered by him to allow rejection of any 
reorganization plan by a majority vote of 
either house was rejected there after brief de- 
bate, by a vote of g5 in favor and 142 against.*® 

Later, in the Senate debate, Senator Mc- 
Clellan also expressed some doubt as to the 
validity of the two-house veto,** but this fac- 
tor was not decisive in Senate abandonment 
of it. In view of the extensive use of this form 
of the legislative veto under two earlier acts, 
and the unchallenged grants of even broader 
reorganization powers to the President with- 
out any provision for legislative veto in 1933 
and during both World War I and World War 
II, it is doubtful that serious credence can be 
given to the contention that the two-house 
veto involves an unconstitutional delegation 
of power.8§ 

Several suggestions were made that reorgani- 
zation plans affecting “sensitive” agencies of 
special concern to the Congress should go into 
effect only if during the sixty-day period after 
submittal each house of Congress put itself 
affirmatively on record as favoring such a re- 
organization plan. This procedure of positive 


* 95, Cong. Rec. 539 (Jan. 24, 1949). 

“See House Hearings, op. cit., pp. 175-78. 

*“After full discussion and examination of the 
precedents and the authorities, a majority of the com- 
mittee are satisfied that the constitutional duties and 
prerogatives of the Congress are fully and properly ex- 
ercised in this legislation.” H. Rep. No. 23, op. cit., 
pp- 6-7. 

*o5 Cong. Rec. 945-47 (Feb. 7, 1949). 

a“. . . 1 do not believe that any reorganization plan 
which is, in effect, tantamount to law, should ever go 
into operation with the approval of one House of the 
Congress and the disapproval of the other. That would 
be striking at one of the basic fundamentals of legis- 
lative integrity.” 95 Cong. Rec. 6339 (May 16, 1949). 

*For a marshaling of the evidence in favor of the 
constitutionality of this procedure, see a statement by 
Representative Lanham during the House debate, 95 
Cong. Rec. 923-24 (Feb. 7, 1949), and a memorandum 
Stating the views of the Attorney General which was 
submitted to the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
at its request, and is reprinted in S. Rep. No. 232, 
op. cit., pp. 19-20. 


action by both houses is of course not substan- 
tially different from the ordinary process of 
legislation whereby the President can make 
suggestions for laws which may be enacted 
with the concurrence of the two houses. It is 
thus the equivalent of outright exemption 
from the reorganization plan procedure for 
the agencies designated. An amendment of this 
type, providing that no reorganization plan 
affecting the civil functions of the Corps of 
Engineers should take effect unless both 
houses passed a concurrent resolution in favor 
of the plan, was voted upon in the House of 
Representatives and rejected by a vote of 82 
to 143.39 

The reason emphasized by the Senate com- 
mittee for its rejection of the two-house veto 
which had been adopted by the House was 
that this offered the only feasible way of avoid- 
ing exemptions. The committee explained its 
action as follows: 


In order that the President might include es- 
sential Government reorganizations in conformity 
with the recommendations of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch, the com- 
mittee was reluctant to include exemptions for 
specified agencies or to retain the House amend- 
ments placing certain of them in a restricted cate- 
gory, in the belief that such exemptions might in- 
terfere with realinements that would be desirable 
and in the public interest. 

It became increasingly apparent during the hear- 
ings on the pending legislation that, in view of 
the wide interest expressed in behalf of some of 
these proposed exemptions and restrictions, a num- 
ber of them would be approved and included in 
the bill either in committee or on the floor of the 
Senate. 

It was determined that the most direct and ef- 
fective way to eliminate the need for exemptions 
was to include an amendment providing that a 
simple resolution of disapproval by either the 
House or the Senate would be sufficient to reject 
and disapprove any reorganization plan submitted 
by the President.® 


* on Cong. Rec. 943 (Feb. 7, 1949). Senators Mundt, 
Wiley, and Pepper supported this idea before the 
Senate committee. Senator Ecton went even further by 
urging that every reorganization plan should require 
such a concurrent resolution of approval, which is 
tantamount to saying that there should be no re- 
organization act at all. See S. Hearings, op. cit., at pp. 
64, 103, 211, and 215. 

“S. Rep. No. 232, op. cit., p. 15. The vote in com- 
mittee on this issue was 10 to 2. 
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Oral explanations supplementing this state- 
ment which were made on the floor of the 
Senate by Senators McClellan and Vanden- 
berg apparently satisfied any skeptics regard- 
ing this change, for no opposition to it was 
expressed in the debate, even by Senator 
Lodge, sponsor of the act which created the 
Hoover Commission.*! Consequently, the one- 
house veto was substituted for the two-house 
veto in the reorganization bill as passed by 
the Senate. This discrepancy between the 
House and Senate versions became the main 
issue to be threshed out in the conference com- 
mittee. 

Senator McClellan, who was to head the 
Senate conferees, pledged during debate on 
the bill that he would not yield to the House 
on the matter of the one-house veto, and in 
the ensuing month of negotiations, he was 
joined in this determination by his three Sen- 
ate colleagues on the committee.4? The two 
Republican conferees from the House** were 
more than willing to go along with them, but 
the three Democratic conferees on the part of 
the House*® held out for the House version 
which had been adopted by an overwhelming 
majority of that chamber. Various compro- 


“Senator Vandenberg stated his attitude in these 
words: “I want to make it very plain that I think we 
are not free agents to write this reorganization formula 
without any limitations whatever. It is simply not in 
the cards to write that sort of a bill. We confront this 
choice of a bill which is a clean bill without agency 
exemptions, and a one-House veto, or a bill with a 
two-House veto and a list of exemptions as long as 
one’s arm. Now, if the reorganization plans cannot 
justify themselves when submitted by the President in 
both Houses of Congress, then the presumption is, I 
should say, under the American legislative precedent 
and system, that the reorganization recommendations 
are not worthy of approval. That is the basis upon 
which we write laws. I have never heard of a system 
under which the House alone could enact a law. That 
is precisely what would be undertaken in reverse, ex- 
cept as the single-House veto as provided in the Sen- 
ate recommendations were to be followed. . . . we have 
given the President carte blanche, without reservation 
or exemption, to make any recommendations he de- 
sires. We simply stand upon our ultimate legislative 
right to pass judgment in both Houses of Congress on 
the wisdom of what he proposes. That is the American 
system. That is the best way to get results from re- 
organization.” 95 Cong. Rec. 6339 (May 16, 1949). 

“95 Cong. Rec. 6338-39 (May 16, 1949). 

“Senators Eastland, Hoey, and Ives. 

“Representatives Hoffman and Lovre. 

“ Representatives Dawson, Holifield, and McCormack. 


mises were considered, including one proposal 
that rejection of a reorganization plan might 
be either by a two-thirds vote of one house, 
or by a majority vote of both houses. Even- 
tually, as the price for getting any reorganiza- 
tion act on the statute books, the House con- 
ferees were forced to give way. The only 
significant concession won from the Senate 
was that the majority required in either house 
for a resolution of rejection would be a ma- 
jority of the authorized membership of that 
chamber rather than a simple majority of 
those voting. Rejection would thus require a 
vote of either 218 members of the House or 
49 members of the Senate.*® 


Conclusion 

N ESTIMATING the potentialities of the Reor- 
I ganization Act of 1949 as a means of achiev- 
ing needed reorganizations, the vital question 
is whether more was gained by the elimination 
of exempted agencies than was lost by the sub- 
stitution of the one-house legislative veto for 
the two-house veto.** 

At first glance, the absence of exempted 
agencies looks like a substantial achievement. 
Equality of treatment for all executive agen- 
cies was one of the objectives sought by the 
President and the Hoover Commission. When 
linked with the one-house veto, however, this 
accomplishment may prove to be more appar- 
ent than real. Despite the laudatory sentiments 
expressed in the Senate concerning the virtues 
of a “clean bill,” no one need be deceived that 
the favorite agencies of Congress have been 
thrown to the wolves by their congressional 
friends. For the half dozen or so agencies over 


“Commenting upon this solution, Representative 
McCormack, one of the House conferees, stated at the 
time that the House accepted the conference report, 
that “. . . the House, for all practical purposes—and I 
say it regretfully—the House for all practical purposes 
was compelled to capitulate to the Senate bill.” 95 Cong. 
Rec. 7994 (June 16, 1949). 

“Several minor gains can be marked up on the 
credit side of the ledger. Creation of new executive 
departments may be proposed by reorganization plan 
under this act. Reorganizations in the municipal gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, except for the 
courts, may be dealt with by reorganization plan. A 
reorganization plan may be used to authorize any of- 
ficer in the executive branch to delegate any of his 
functions. The grant of authority to initiate reorgani- 
zation plans is for a considerably longer period than 
under previous acts. 
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which Congress has in the past been particu- 
larly unwilling to yield reorganization power 
to the President, the one-house veto will in 
practice be almost as effective a barrier to re- 
organization as outright exemption, and prob- 
ably gives more protection than the “separate 
package” formula linked with the two-house 
yeto would have provided. No exemptions in 
an act retaining the two-house veto would 
have been a pronounced improvement over 
previous acts. In an act permitting one-house 
veto, it is debatable whether there has been 
any gain worthy of mention. It is highly un- 
likely that a reorganization plan touching any 
agency to which Congress would have granted 
exemption will be acceptable to both houses. 

The grave disadvantage inherent in the 
new procedure for legislative veto is that all 
reorganization plans must now face the addi- 
tional hazard which was ostensibly introduced 
as a means of avoiding exemptions for a hand- 
ful of agencies. It is of course impossible to 
predict what will be the ratio of acceptances 
and rejections under the new arrangement. 
That the chances of survival for any reorgani- 
zation plan are drastically reduced may be in- 
ferred, however, from an examination of the 
record to see what effect the one-house veto 
has had, or would have had if applied, in past 
efforts at reorganization. In our only previous 
experience with a similar provision for rejec- 
tion of proposed reorganizations by action of 
one house, under the 1932 grant to President 
Hoover, the batting average for approvals was 
zero. Every one of the eleven proposals spon- 
sored by President Hoover was rejected by the 
House of Representatives. Of the five reor- 
ganization plans which were submitted and 
went into effect under the 1939 act, one would 
definitely have been defeated had the one- 
house veto been operative. In three other in- 
stances, after the defeat in one house of reso- 
lutions of rejection, the success of the plans 
was assured whatever might have been the 
attitude of the second chamber, so we cannot 
be sure what outcome a one-house veto would 
have produced, although indications are that 
the other chamber was also in favor of each 
of these plans. The remaining plan definitely 
would have gone into effect even with a one- 
house veto, since neither house even con- 
sidered a resolution of disapproval. 
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We do know definitely that of the seven re- 
organization plans submitted while the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1945 was in effect, only one 
would have been cleared if disapproval of one 
house had been sufficient to reject. As it was, 
three other plans did go into effect because 
one house accepted them although the other 
did not. 

Perhaps the implications of these figures 
cannot be reliably applied to the present act. 
Presidents Hoover and Truman both had to 
contend with partially unfriendly Congresses. 
The requirement of a majority of the author- 
ized membership to disapprove a reorganiza- 
tion plan in either house under the 1949 act 
will make rejection somewhat more difficult. 
Also, it may be expected that the impetus 
given currently to the movement for executive 
reorganization by the work of the Hoover 
Commission will put Congress in a favorable 
mood to accept reorganization plans designed 
to carry out the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. Even with these factors taken into con- 
sideration, however, the prospects for clear- 
ance of the hurdle of congressional rejection 
are not encouraging. The Presidency and one 
or both houses of Congress may be controlled 
by different political parties again in the fu- 
ture. The “constitutional majority” require- 
ment for disapproval will not be much more 
difficult to attain than a simple majority. 
Moreover, the attitude of cooperation is apt 
to fade when the more controversial recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission are 
sent to Capitol Hill, and the acid test will 
come when the current drive for reorganiza- 
tion is spent and future organizational prob- 
lems have to be dealt with under this more 
hazardous procedure. 

Sponsors of the one-house veto in the Sen- 
ate gave as their reason for backing it that its 
adoption would make possible the elimination 
of agency exemptions. That this was not the 
sole consideration, even though it was the only 
one admitted openly, is indicated by the fol- 
lowing exchange during the Senate debate: 


Mr. Lucas. I am sure I understand the able Sen- 
ator, but I desire to make the matter perfectly 
clear. In other words, if the House were to recede 
from the provisions that are now in the House bill 
with respect to the exemptions contained in it, 
and have no exemptions whatever in the bill, and 
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if the House should agree to the provisions of the 
Senate bill, would the Senator from Arkansas un- 
der those conditions still insist on a separate veto 
by each House? 

Mr. McCve.ran. Yes. I would insist because I 
could not support the bill with exemptions out of 
it, if it required action on the part of both Houses 
to disapprove by concurrent resolutions.“ 


This position reveals clearly that in the mind 
of Senator McClellan at least, and he prob- 
ably was not alone, the real objective in in- 
serting the one-house veto requirement was 
not just to get rid of exemptions, but to stiffen 
congressional powers of resistance to presiden- 
tial reorganization plans. The success of this 
effort in the Senate to shift from the two- 
house veto to the one-house veto marks a 
definite withdrawal by Congress of effective 
reorganization powers which it had been will- 
ing to delegate in the 1939 and 1945, acts. 

It is intriguing to speculate as to what might 
have been the outcome if the original reor- 
ganization bill based upon the recommenda- 
tions of the President and the Hoover Com- 
mission had benefited from more vigorous and 
wholehearted support from the Senate leader- 
ship. A primary reason for providing con- 
gressional representation on the Hoover Com- 
mission and for the appointment of the 
ranking majority and minority members of 
the Committees on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments to the Commission was the 
expectation that members of the Commission 
would thus be in key positions to push Com- 
mission recommendations through Congress. 
Unfortunately, this did not happen in this in- 
stance. Senator Aiken, who had been chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
at the time the Commission was created, was 
not even a minority member of that committee 
in the Eighty-first Congress. Senator McClel- 
lan, who became the committee chairman in 
this Congress, used his strategic position not to 
support but to oppose the recommendations 
of the Commission concerning general reor- 
ganization legislation. Although he did not 
express disagreement with these recommenda- 
tions when they were made to Congress by the 
Commission last January,‘® he subsequently 


“gs Cong. Rec. 6339 (May 16, 1949). 
“Senator McClellan later did append a statement to 


led the opposition to the joint stand taken by 
the Commission and President Truman on the 
three most important issues, and is more re. 
sponsible than any other member of Congress 
for the form which the act finally took. He suc- 
ceeded in inserting a time limit in the legisla- 
tion. He frankly admitted that his primary 
concern was that the Army Corps of Engineers 
should be guaranteed against reorganization, 
despite the Commission’s desire not to exempt 
agencies. He spearheaded the drive in the Sen- 
ate for the one-house veto, and insisted in 
conference committee that it should remain in 
the bill. Moreover, the long delay in his com- 
mittee before the reorganization bill was re- 
ported out largely accounts for its tardy en- 
actment. 

In view of the attitude of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a reorganization bill substantially 
in accord with the views of President Truman 
and the Hoover Commission, with the possible 
deviation of providing “separate package” 
treatment for a few agencies, would in all 
probability have been enacted by Congress 
had a kinder fate provided a more friendly 
Senator as chairman of this vital Senate com- 
mittee. In the Senate as in the House, the 
membership accepted the guidance of its Com- 
mittee on Expenditures. The difference was 
that the House committee took a positive 
stand in favor of a strong reorganization bill, 
and the Senate committee did not. 

Whether or not the new act is all that it 
should be, or all that it could have been, it is 
at least available as it is. Until 1953, the Presi- 
dent has a freer rein that he had under the 
1939 and 1945 acts to place his reorganization 
proposals before Congress in the form of reor- 
ganization plans. The success of the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949 will depend upon the re- 
straint with which Congress employs the 
broadened opportunity which it has chosen 
to reserve to itself for the rejection of these 
plans. 





the Commission’s report on Federal Business Enter- 
prises, at p. 129, in which he stated that “some of the 
reports and recommendations of the Commission do 
not have my unqualified endorsement,” and reserved 
the right to oppose those recommendations “which in 
my judgment may be unsound or impractical, or which 
may be determined to be inadvisable.” 
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itself, students of administration, or the 
general public to the development of 
efficiency or responsibility in the management 
of the daily routine business that makes our 
national legislative body function. Its person- 
nel and management practices, developed 
gradually over the years, are now sanctioned 
by hoary usage. A relatively small number of 
members of the two houses have had enough 
management experience to recognize the weak- 
nesses in administrative organization on the 
“Hill.” Few members can spare the time from 
legislative debates, answering correspondence, 
the pressure of committee work, speech-making 
around the country, campaigning for re-elec- 
tion, and other assorted legislative and polliti- 
cal tasks to devote any attention to the im- 
provement of the management of Congress. 
The housekeeping functions of Congress— 
handling of payroll and accounts, recruitment 
and selection of personnel for administrative 
duties, library and informational services, bill 
drafting, reporting of debates, printing, han- 
dling mail, police and guard protection, and 
building maintenance—are not managed with 
any unity of direction. Instead, they are 
scattered among many offices that are inde- 
pendent of one another. By the very nature of 
the bicameral system, there is a dichotomy in 
the execution of most of these functions. Two 
parallel offices, one at each end of the Capitol, 
perform most of these duties with little or no 
relation to each other. Thus, diffusion of re- 
sponsibility and separation of the houses make 
easy the survival of archaic and sometimes 
cumbersome modes of handling the housekeep- 
ing duties. 


[= thought has been given by Congress 


Organization for Administration of 
Housekeeping Functions 

Se CONSIDERING the management of the routine 

functions of Congress the student of ad- 
ministration is compelled to examine the of- 
fices of each branch of Congress independently. 
A somewhat greater simplicity characterizes 
the Senate than the House side. 

Under the secretary of the Senate and the 
sergeant at arms, both elected by the Senate, 
are found most of the Senate administrative 
offices. The Secretary of the Senate supervises 
the chief clerk, chief bookkeeper, principal 
clerk, financial clerk, legislative clerk, clerk of 
enrolled bills, registration clerk, parliamen- 
tarian, journal clerk, printing clerk, enrolling 
clerk, librarian, executive clerk, keeper of sta- 
tionery, superintendent of the Document 
Room, and editor of the Senate section of the 
“Daily Digest” in the Congressional Record. 
The secretary of the Senate is responsible for 
financial management on the Senate side, and 
all moneys are disbursed under his authority. 
For this purpose a disbursing office is operated 
by the financial clerk, who maintains a record of 
all Senate employees as well as the retirement 
roll, administers the payroll, pays travel ex- 
penses, performs accounting functions, and dis- 
burses moneys appropriated to the committees. 
The chief clerk exercises a general supervision 
on behalf of the secretary of the Senate over all 
other clerks under the supervision of the secre- 
tary’s office; in addition, he is the reading clerk 
for the Senate. The administrative duties of 
the parliamentarian are to route bills and 
executive papers to the relevant committees. 
His legislative functions are, of course, implied 
in his title, as are those of the journal clerk 
and the enrolling clerk. The executive clerk 
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keeps a record of and routes such executive 
matters as treaties, nominations to office which 
require senatorial confirmation, presidential 
messages, and communications and reports 
from the executive branch. Records and print- 
ing of all bills, as well as the printing of re- 
ports on bills, are under the direction of a bill 
clerk. The legislative clerk prepares the calen- 
dar of the Senate and endorses action on bills 
and executive business. In addition, he acts as 
assistant reading clerk. The keeper of station- 
ery directs the work of the stationery room, 
keeps it stocked, makes purchases, and records 
the stationery accounts of individual senators 
and committees. However, office items may 
also be obtained from the Folding Room, 
which represents a duplication in services. The 
printing and binding of all Senate bills, hear- 
ings, reports of committees, and papers from 
the executive branch fall under the direction 
of the printing clerk, but custody of this 
printed matter and distribution to senators are 
duties of the superintendent of the Document 
Room. 

The Senate Library, which is also under the 
authority of the secretary of the Senate, is com- 
pletely independent both of the Library of 
Congress and of the House Library. Operated 
primarily as a legislative reference library, it 
gives assistance to the senators on the floor, to 
their office staffs, and to committee staffs. It is 
neither a law library nor a general library, for 
members can turn to the Library of Congress 
for more specialized types of information. 
Only in 1947 did the Senate Library commence 
the cataloguing of its materials; until that time 
the Senate librarian alone knew where to find 
many items in the collection, and much mate- 
rial thus remained generally inaccessible. 

The sergeant at arms directs work of a police 
nature in addition to discharging the duties of 
preserving order on the floor of the Senate. He 
also has a few supervisory duties not particu- 
larly related to these responsibilities. Under 
him are a deputy sergeant at arms, Capitol 
guides, Capitol police on the Senate side, 
Senate Office Building police, the Folding 
Room, and the Senate Post Office. Keeping or- 
der in the galleries falls within the scope of his 
duties, in connection with which he supervises 
the gallery doorkeepers. Doorkeepers on the 
floor are also under his command. The deputy 


sergeant at arms not only assists him directly 
but serves as storekeeper, purchasing agent, 
and keeper of records on Senate property, such 
as office equipment and supplies for the cloak. 
rooms, reading rooms, and business offices on 
the Senate side. The distribution of public 
documents by senators and of office supplies to 
the senators is the responsibility of the Folding 
Room. The Senate Post Office maintains an 
office in the Capitol as well as in the Senate 
Office Building to receive and deliver mail, 
The Senate Office Building police serve as 
building guards in the same fashion as do 
similar employees in other federal buildings. 
Such supervision as is given to the Capitol 
guides is shared by the sergeant of arms of the 
House. Such sharing of authority is equally 
characteristic of direction of the Capitol police 
who are under the immediate supervision of 
the Capitol Police Board. This force polices 
the Capitol building and grounds. 

Directly answerable to the President of the 
Senate Pro Tempore is the Office of the Legis- 
lative Counsel, which specializes in bill-draft- 
ing services to individual senators and com- 
mittees. It employs a technical staff of eight 
lawyers for this work. The official reporters of 
debates who are employed under contract to 
make verbatim stenographic reports of Senate 
proceedings are also responsible to the Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore. 

In addition to the secretary and sergeant at 
arms, the Senate elects a chaplain. Each party 
elects a secretary and assistant secretary whose 
duties are parallel. ‘The secretary serves as pair 
clerk for his party, supervises pages, distributes 
bills and amendments on the floor, and man- 
ages business connected with the calling of and 
attendance at party conference or caucuses. 

Organization of the House of Representa- 
tives roughly parallels that of the Senate, with 
a few significant differences. The House has 
more elective offices: the clerk, the sergeant at 
arms, the postmaster, the doorkeeper, and the 
chaplain. The sergeant at arms of the House 
directs the guides and police and guard work 
for the House; he also exercises certain fiscal 
functions. For example, members’ salaries and 
mileage allowances are paid by his office 
through a cashier who supervises several tellers 
and bookkeepers. The cashier’s office also 
serves as a “bank” to cash members’ and 
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employees’ checks. The House doorkeeper 
supervises assistant doorkeepers, cloakroom 
attendants, telephone “‘managers,” pages, mes- 
sengers, and janitor service as well as the 
superintendent of the Document Room and 
the superintendent of the Folding Room. 

The clerk of the House has a jurisdiction 
roughly analogous to that of the secretary of 
the Senate. Responsible to him are reading 
clerks, a stationery clerk, tally clerk, file clerk, 
bill clerk, enrolling clerk, disbursing clerk, 
supervisor of the Clerk’s Document Room, the 
property custodian, House Librarian, super- 
visor of the telephone exchange, and staff of 
the House section of the “Daily Digest’ of the 
Congressional Record. Some of these positions 
are self-explanatory in the light of the descrip- 
tion of their opposite numbers in the Senate. 
The disbursing clerk administers the payroll 
for all House officers and employees, pays all 
operating expenses of the House covered by 
appropriations, and performs all accounting 
functions relevant to these expenditures. The 
Clerk’s Document Room processes orders for 
binding documents for congressmen and di- 
rects distribution of both House and Senate 
journals, the statutes, and the biweekly index 
to the Congressional Record; it also has charge 
of the filing of both House and Senate docu- 
ments. The single telephone exchange serves 
both House and Senate. 

Directly under the Speaker of the House are 
the official reporters of debates, official ste- 
nographers to committees, the parliamentarian, 
the Office of the Legislative Counsel, the House 
Office Buildings Commission, and the coordi- 
nator of information. The first four of these 
sets of employees perform duties identical to 
those of similar Senate employees. The House 
Office Buildings Commission is actually a com- 
mittee consisting of the Speaker and one mem- 
ber each from the majority and minority par- 
ties which makes space allocations to members, 
committees, and administrative offices and 
makes rules governing the use of the buildings. 
The coordinator of information, whose posi- 
tion was created in the Eightieth Congress, ob- 
tains “spot” information for congressmen, es- 
pecially for use in floor debates, from the more 
obvious and readily available sources. His staff 
which is small and unspecialized attempts no 
original research. 


The majority and minority organizations in 
the House are each entitled to employ a legis- 
lative clerk, secretary, clerk, and assistant clerks 
in the offices of the respective floor leaders. The 
majority leader, in the Eightieth Congress, 
however, had failed to appoint a clerk or as- 
sistant legislative clerk. The minority party 
is in addition allocated a special clerk to the 
minority, a minority pair clerk, and three 
other minority employees of no defined status. 
The Rules Committee staff and the Speaker’s 
office staff serve in somewhat the same capacity 
to the majority party as the secretary to the 
majority party and his staff serve in the Senate. 

The Office of the Architect of the Capitol 
directs the custodial, engineering, and repair 
work as well as elevator operation for Hill 
buildings in addition to strictly architectural 
duties. Although the architect is a presidential 
appointee, the office is considered a congres- 
sional agency and is in part under con- 
gressional patronage. Roughly one-eighth of 
the employees in this office are selected through 
patronage methods. 

The Capitol police are under the general 
direction of a board consisting of the House 
and Senate sergeants at arms and the architect 
of the capitol. Immediate supervision of the 
force falls to a captain appointed by the board. 
Lesser police officers are divided between the 
two houses and selected by patronage. 


Selection of Personnel 

\HE only elective administrative positions in 
T he two houses are those in the top echelon. 
In the Senate they are the secretary, sergeant at 
arms, and chaplain; in the House they are the 
clerk, sergeant at arms, chaplain, doorkeeper, 
and postmaster. In practice these officers are 
selected by the caucus of the majority party at 
the time the floor leader and Speaker or Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore nominations are decided. 
When a new House clerk is to be selected, the 
Speaker has preponderant influence in the 
choice. The minority party determines the 
minority assistants for each of these key po- 
sitions. Thus when a change in party control 
occurs, the assistants are trained and ready to 
exchange places with their predecessors who 
step down into minority posts to bide their 
time for a return of their party’s fortunes. It 
is not uncommon, however, for the Speaker or 
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President Pro Tempore to sponsor a man from 
his district or state who has had no previous 
legislative experience. The clerk of the House 
during the Eightieth Congress, who was listed 
simply as a minority employee in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, came from Massachusetts, state 
of the Speaker. The doorkeeper of the House, 
a Missourian, had been minority pair clerk 
in the Seventy-eighth and Seventy-ninth Con- 
gresses. On the other hand, the sergeant at 
arms of the House had been minority sergeant 
at arms for six years preceding 1947. The secre- 
tary of the Senate during the Eightieth Con- 
gress was a career employee of Congress, hav- 
ing begun as a page in 1889 and worked up 
through many varieties of senatorial adminis- 
trative operations. The Senate sergeant at arms 
was, in contrast, entirely new to the Hill. 
Lesser positions are filled for the most part 
by patronage, with a few notable exceptions. 
A high degree of turnover, therefore, occurs 
with any change in party control. The major- 
ity party naturally takes virtually all positions 
for its own patronage except those technical or 
near top level positions where the continuance 
of trained assistants of the minority party is 
essential to keep the legislative gears meshed 
in the period of change. Personnel turnover is 
extremely high in the more menial jobs, not 
only because of changes in congressional seats 
but also because many of the positions are held 
by young men who are students in the various 
educational institutions in Washington. 
Each house vests the dispensing of patronage 
in a Patronage Committee appointed at the 
beginning of a new Congress. The House com- 
mittee consists of three members selected by 
the Speaker, one of whom is usually chairman 
of the powerful Rules Committee. House pa- 
tronage is allocated in two ways. First, each 
member of the party in power is granted at 
least one patronage position among such rou- 
tine categories as elevator operators, pages, 
Capitol police, guards, messengers, Document 
Room, Folding Room, and postal employees. 
Many congressmen find the task of assigning 
their patronage onerous because of the pres- 
sure for these petty positions. Some members 
refuse to be bothered with the filling of page 
positions because parents of the boys expect a 
degree of oversight. All patronage over and 
above the normal quota to each member of the 


party in power is awarded on the basis of sey. 
eral considerations: geographical distribution, 
prestige within the party of members requesting 
consideration, and status of the district of the 
member. For example, a congressman from aq 
“borderline” district normally subject to party 
turnover may gain special consideration on the 
theory that his patronage may affect election 
results. Many congressmen representing states 
distant from Washington are indifferent to 
Capitol patronage because of lack of pressure 
from constituents. On the whole, New York 
and Pacific coast congressmen, the latter 
anomalously enough, are most avid for patron. 
age. Each time a member requests additional 
patronage, consideration must be given anew 
to balancing his claims with those of others. 
Positions in the administrative offices are filled 
by the Patronage Committee after some screen- 
ing to determine qualifications. 

The Senate during the Eightieth Congress 
had a Personnel Committee of five Republican 
senators chosen by the majority conference. 
Today the Democratic Patronage Committee 
has three members. Each majority senator re- 
ceives three positions of a routine nature. The 
entire minority party of the Senate in the 
Eightieth Congress was allocated four pages, 
one elevator operator, and 10 per cent of the 
policemen. As in the House, positions in the 
Senate administrative offices are given special 
consideration by the Personnel Committee 
which screens applicants in a rough way to in- 
sure the possession of certain minimum quali- 
fications. No attempt is made at geographical 
distribution in filling positions in the adminis- 
trative offices. 

Committee staff positions in both houses are 
still considered the province of the chairmen, 
although the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 stipulated that selection of professional 
staff appointees be made by majority vote of 
the entire committee. Some committees award 
one professional staff member and an assistant 
clerk to the minority. Others make no attempt 
to divide positions in this fashion on the 
ground that an attempt is made to fill all posts 
on a nonpartisan basis. Practice varies in the 
use of a personnel subcommittee by chairmen 
to aid in screening applicants and making final 
recommendations. The use of such subcom- 
mittees was an innovation with the Eightieth 
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Congress, flowing as a consequence of the 
Reorganization Act. The selection of clerks 
was formerly entirely by the chairmen who 
considered them an integral part of their own 
office staff. Many chief clerks were still to all 
interests and purposes the personal representa- 
tives of the chairmen in 1947-48. 

Some positions are not disturbed by party 
turnover. For example, it is traditional to re- 
tain the parliamentarian and all employees of 
the Office of Legislative Counsel in each cham- 
ber. In 1947, in addition, the disbursing clerks, 
telephone operators, one woman clerk in the 
office of the Senate sergeant at arms who had 
been employed for thirty-five years, a number 
of clerks in the office of the secretary of the 
Senate,! janitors, and maintenance men were 
not disturbed by the patronage committees. 

The House retained the disbursing clerk and 
his staff, the reading clerks, assistant reading 
clerk, assistant tally clerk, stationery clerk, and 
property custodian at the beginning of the 
Eightieth Congress. The office of the sergeant 
at arms in each house is traditionally subjected 
to an almost complete turnover when party 
control changes, as is that of the House door- 
keeper. To the continuing manpower shortage 
and indifference of persons with moderate 
office skills to purely political positions was 
attributed the lack of turnover in these posi- 
tions. 

With respect to the parliamentarian and 
legislative counsel positions in each house, the 
duties are technical and require a degree of 
expertise not satisfied by patronage methods. 
The legislative counsel on each side is given a 
free hand by the presiding officer to recruit his 
own staff. Normally he accomplishes this 
through his wide acquaintance with law school 
faculties. Each counsel prefers young recruits 
who can be trained in the work of bill-drafting 
as a career. As a result turnover is low in these 
offices. 

For such professional work as that of the 
Library, however, professional training has not 
been sought on the House side. No member of 


*Those retained in the Eightieth Congress were: 
journal clerk, chief bookkeeper, executive clerk, prin- 
cipal clerk, legislative clerk, printing clerk, keeper of 
stationery, assistant superintendent of the Document 
Room, and registration clerk. 


the present staff is a trained librarian. More- 
over, in the past persons barely literate have 
obtained these positions through the patron- 
age system. The patronage system bears some 
not wholly unexpected results. One employee 
had to be retained in the turnover of 1947 be- 
cause he had developed a unique system of 
cataloguing incomprehensible to anyone else. 
He alone had found the key to security. 

The Senate Library has had persons more 
competent in the field of library science. The 
present librarian was for years employed in 
the Library of Congress. The secretary of the 
Senate in 1947 insisted that the Personnel 
Committee allow him two library positions to 
fill. These he transferred to the librarian in 
order that the latter might select competent 
assistants. One of the men selected has a degree 
in library science and was formerly employed 
by the California Library Commission. Even 
those library positions filled by the Personnel 
Committee were subjected to careful screening 
to insure competence. 

The position of coordinator of information 
for the House was first filled by a man who 
came to the attention of Congress as a profes- 
sional ghost writer. A lawyer by profession and 
one-time college instructor of foreign lan- 
guages, he had little training in the social 
sciences. He seemed to regard his office as an 
instrumentality for furnishing data for current 
speeches, a type of work consistent with that 
he had been engaged in just prior to his con- 
gressional employment. 

For some of the least important positions on 
the Hill, Congress undoubtedly obtains many 
persons far superior in training to the require- 
ments of the tasks involved. For example, 
elevator operators, Capitol police, postal mes- 
sengers, and building guards are primarily 
students who have sought this type of employ- 
ment from their congressmen or senators to 
assist in financing a university education. Ob- 
jections could be raised to this procedure. If 
these positions are to be utilized primarily as 
scholarships, it might be desirable that they go 
to boys most worthy of assistance rather than 
to those with political influence. Indeed, the 
members of Congress would be relieved of 
delving into the staffing of petty jobs scarcely 
worth their time when pressing national and 
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international problems crowd for their atten- 
tion. 
Fiscal Controls 


SCAL management in the House is divided 

between the offices of the clerk and the 
sergeant at arms. The sergeant at arms man- 
ages the payroll and mileage of members; the 
clerk through a disbursing clerk pays all em- 
ployee salaries and appropriations and allow- 
ances to committees and makes payments from 
the contingent fund. The bookkeeping records 
in the clerk’s office are audited regularly by 
the General Accounting Office. 

A General Accounting Office audit in Janu- 
ary, 1947, the first audit of any kind made in 
fifteen years, of the funds handled by the 
cashier in the office of the sergeant at arms re- 
vealed serious defalcations. After the new 
Speaker and the new clerk had been elected at 
the beginning of the Eightieth Congress, they 
requested a GAO audit. Almost immediately 
discrepancies were discovered, and the work of 
the new cashier had to be suspended for some 
time. The shortage, which amounted to $143,- 
863, had accumulated over a period of more 
than twenty years and had been concealed by 
the fact that the sergeant at arms had served 
in that office since 1931 and continuously from 
1915 to 1931 as either cashier or assistant 
cashier. One of the former Florida congress- 
men during the 1920’s induced the then assist- 
ant cashier and later sergeant at arms, Kenneth 
Romney, to use over $65,000 of the funds of 
his office in Florida real estate speculation. 
When the boom collapsed, the Florida con- 
gressman repaid Romney in worthless checks 
which the latter was unable to cash but carried 
on his office records as cash on hand until 
1947. Felonies were compounded when an em- 
ployee under Sergeant at Arms Romney made 
off with $25,000 in cash from the cashier's of- 
fice during the 1930’s. Romney had failed to 
report his theft because of fear of exposure of 
his own embezzlement of funds years before. 
The indictment, trial, and conviction of Rom- 
ney in 1947 revealed woefully loose manage- 
ment of public funds. 

The General Accounting Office still does not 


*See The New York Times, January 4, 1947, Pp- 3; 
January 15, 1947, p. 1; February 11, 1947, p. 34; May 
13, 1947, Pp. 20; May 16, 1947, p. 44; and May 24, 1947, 
p- 2. 


make a periodic audit of the funds handled by 
the office of the sergeant at arms. In fact, no 
provision has been made for a regular inde. 
pendent audit. 

The Senate consolidates the management of 
all funds under the secretary of the Senate and 
subjects the records to a regular audit by the 
General Accounting Office. 


Needed Changes 


| eames administration of Congress prob- 
ably stands in need of drastic reorganiza- 
tion more seriously than does the executive 
branch. The Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 did not reach into the managerial of. 
fices on the Hill nor did it touch the anti- 
quated patronage system. This statute, a neces- 
sary first step in the modernization of the na- 
tional legislature, should be followed by other 
measures. 

One of the steps which should be taken is 
the introduction of modern methods of office 
management. For example, folding of docu- 
ments is a hand operation in the Folding 
Rooms on both sides of the Hill. No systems 
of forms control or numbering systems for or- 
dering items, such as characterize modern busi- 
ness or administrative offices, have ever been 
introduced. No stock catalog for ordering of- 
fice items has ever been developed. Mimeo- 
graphing and multilithing facilities are inade- 
quate to meet demands. Telephone facilities 
are overburdened. Business machines, except 
for typewriters, are absent from virtually all 
central offices of both houses. No regular mes- 
senger service is provided for the Senate. 
Desks, chairs, desk lamps, and other office fur- 
niture however ornamental are reminiscent of 
the nineties. 

Modern office management would require 
the centralization of managerial authority in 
the hands of one person in each house. More- 
over, such an individual could scarcely be se- 
lected under the present patronage system or 
by party caucus. However useful such methods 
of selection may be for filling political posts 
where duties are executed under much the 
same procedures as were used a half century 


*Committee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, Evaluation of Effect of Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 (S. Rep. No. 1175, 80th Cong., 
2d sess., April 28, 1948) pp. 5-6. 
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ago, they could not be relied upon to unearth 
a person with enough experience in office man- 
agement to bring order out of the present con- 
fusion. Such officers must be granted authority 
to make procedural analyses and recommenda- 
tions for change to the presiding officers of 
each house. Some of the functions that have 
developed under the clerk, sergeant at arms, 
and doorkeeper on the House side should be 
transferred to a business manager. 

The only businesslike solution would be the 
nonpartisan selection in each house of a busi- 
ness manager who is guaranteed tenure so long 
as satisfactory service is rendered and who 
would be delegated authority and responsi- 
bility for the direction of all fiscal, procure- 
ment, supply, space, and distribution services 
to the membership at large on each side as well 
as to the committees. He should have author- 
ity to make organization and methods analy- 
ses; combine, reorganize, or eliminate unneces- 
sary offices or positions; and select and dismiss 
employees under his direction on a nonpoliti- 
cal, merit basis. This would constitute an 
heroic step for the Congress to take, but an 
inevitable one if it desires to rationalize its 
underlying services. 

Another step equally essential to good man- 
agement on the Hill is the abandonment of 
the antiquated patronage system. Although 
Congress has relinquished large areas of pa- 
tronage in the executive branch in the last dec- 
ade, both senators and representatives seem to 
clasp to their bosoms the petty privilege of 
naming a page, a messenger, a policeman, an 
elevator operator, or a building guard. Indeed, 
hours may be spent by a congressional office in 
trying to arrange a satisfactory work schedule 
for one of the patronage appointees of the of- 
fice who is attending a university in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. If these sinecures are worth 
anything as scholarships to students, a sensible 
solution might be competitive examinations 
and allocation of positions by geographic 
areas. Thus members of the Congress would 
be relieved of pressures from home, and the 
channeling of appointments to the better cali- 
ber of students would be assured. 

Types of work which require professional 
training for efficient performance are not a 
proper area for patronage committee opera- 
tions. Already Congress has recognized this in 


the selection of employees for offices of legis- 
lative counsel and the parliamentarians. The 
two libraries should be the next offices di- 
vorced from patronage control. Were a busi- 
ness manager employed, many more positions 
of a clerical, fiscal, and routine administrative 
nature should be divorced from patronage. 
Nothing would be left to the individual con- 
gressman to dispense except the positions in 
his own office, and for the parties as a whole 
only a few decisions would be required for the 
filling of elective offices and the staffing of 
those lesser positions dedicated to strictly leg- 
islative work, such as executive clerk, legisla- 
tive clerk, pair clerk, tally clerk, and enrolling 
clerk. The Senate in practice has now had so 
little turnover in these positions that some em- 
ployees in the secretary's office, although super- 
annuated, are indispensable because neither 
party has trained any replacements. 

A reform such as the abandonment of pa- 
tronage would indicate the need for a central 
personnel office on the Hill. Recruitment and 
examinations could be conducted through 
such an agency for positions in the central 
service offices. Appointments could be made by 
the higher ranking administrative offices from 
registers which would allow more freedom of 
choice than the usual Civil Service Commis- 
sion certification procedures permit. There is 
no logical reason why Congress should tie it- 
self down to the “rule of three” as sacrosanct. 
This office could also develop with the coop- 
eration of various officers some systematic 
training for the more important categories of 
positions. A rational salary schedule should be 
established and the techniques of position clas- 
sification applied to bring similar types of 
work together into classes and grades of posi- 
tions. 

If Congress is to meet the legislative needs 
of the nation, multiplying in complexity as 
they are day by day, it must cut itself out of 
the administrative jungle on the Hill. By sim- 
plifying and centralizing its own administra- 
tive management, freeing itself from out- 
moded and undignified patronage demands, 
and recruiting more competent and more vig- 
orous employees, it could set an invaluable ex- 
ample to the nation of the application of the 
American flair for economy and efficiency it 
professes to esteem so highly. 
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Method of Approach 


HE following discussion is an effort, albeit 
(TL Mensste and incomplete, to establish 

criteria which will be useful in determin- 
ing the extent to which any administrative 
agency conducts itself as a responsible instru- 
ment of government. It is not primarily ad- 
dressed to the related problem of how best to 
sustain the state of mind that issues in respon- 
sible administrative conduct. The emphasis 
here is rather on appraising degrees of respon- 
sibility on the basis of criteria applicable to 
particular functioning agencies. 

Much has been written on the “principles” 
of administrative responsibility. Students have 
engaged in lively controversy over their nature 
and validity. But these principles are fre- 
quently equivocal; and though mutually in- 
compatible, they are often equally applicable 
to the same administrative situation. It is 
therefore believed desirable to use the more 
modest language of “criteria” of responsibil- 
ity, some of which may indeed conflict with 
others, but all of which must be weighted and 
applied together in any attempt to gauge the 
responsibility of a specific administrative 
agency. 

Of course, these criteria have not been for- 
mulated in vacuo. They rest on certain points 
of view or biases which must be made explicit. 
Necessarily these biases are cast in normative 
terms. But they are held as tools for the task, 
not as dogma for the ages. In particular, the 
analysis assumes large-scale federal organiza- 
tion in the context of contemporary Ameri- 
can society; and this context is taken to in- 
clude both constitutional government in its 


Note: A bibliographical note at the end of the article 
gives references and sources. 
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presidential form and prevailing democratic 
ideology. 


Responsibility—A General and Historical View 


7 APPRECIATE the general nature and im- 
portance of administrative responsibility it 
is necessary to understand the significance of 
bureaucracy in the modern state. Logically, of 
course, constitutional government presupposes 
a functioning bureaucracy; for until an ad- 
ministrative machine exists there cannot be 
efforts to subject it to popular influence and 
control. But more than this, bureaucracy is 
the very core of constitutional democracy in 
the sense that no modern government can 
long survive without an efficient administra- 
tive organization. “It is . . . not a question of 
either democracy or bureaucracy, of either 
constitutionalism or efficient administration,” 
but of “‘a combination of the two, of a working 
balance between them, in short, of a responsi- 
ble bureaucracy.” 

Historically, the responsibility of officials 
has been enforced more often, and perhaps 
more easily, through religious than through 
secular sanctions. The only way to escape re- 
ligious responsibility and its restraints is to 
emancipate oneself from religious faith itself. 
This is what happened in Renaissance Italy. 
Deviations from the religious norm seemed 
necessary to meet the practical requirements 
of government. They were made in the name 
of raison d’état. The Christian mind, still 
clinging to its ideological traditions, at- 
tempted to rationalize such conduct by deify- 
ing the political order. In the seventeenth 
century, government by and responsible to 
divine law thus became government by and 
responsible to kings ruling by divine right. 
But ultimately the religious sanction lost its 
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force, and modern government has on the 
whole been obliged to seek other means for 
enforcing responsibility. These means are 
summed up in the term “modern constitu- 
tionalism,” which is essentially “an effort to 
produce responsible conduct of public affairs 
without religious sanctions.” 

Constitutional democracy thus seeks to re- 
strain bureaucracy by secular devices. And ad- 
ministrative responsibility under such a re- 
gime has been termed the sum total of the 
constitutional, statutory, administrative, judi- 
cial, and professional practices by which pub- 
lic officers are restrained and controlled in 
their official actions. But it is not possible to 
identify the criteria for gauging administrative 
responsibility by relying on such general lan- 
guage. It becomes necessary, therefore, to re- 
late the general concept of responsibility to 
the specific functions of power (i.e. responsi- 
bility to whom?) and purpose (i.e. responsibil- 
ity for what?). 


Responsibility for What? 


ORKING Bras: An administrative agency 
V should be responsible for formulating as 
well as executing public policy. 


It has been popular in the past for American 
political scientists to assume that administra- 
tive officials are responsible only for the exe- 
cution of policy and not at all for the formula- 
tion of policy. The distinction between policy 
making and policy execution may have a great 
deal of practical value as a relative matter. By 
accepting such a distinction, we have been 
enabled, for example, to develop many of the 
detailed techniques for the conduct of person- 
nel, budget, and related functions in govern- 
ment. But as an absolute form, any such dis- 
tinction between politics (the making of 
policy) and administration (the execution of 
policy) is unrealistic and leads to incomplete, 
if not incorrect, analyzes of the conduct of re- 
sponsible government. Public policy is being 
formed as it is being executed, and it is being 
executed as it is being formed. Politics and 
administration are not two mutually exclusive 
processes; they are, rather, two closely linked 
aspects of the same process. 

Administrative hierarchies have a profound 
influence on public policy formulation in two 


ways: (1) in the exercise of the discretionary 
powers allowed in everyday operations; (2) in 
the process of developing specific proposals 
for legislative consideration. 

With respect to everyday operations, the ex- 
tent to which an administrative agency deter- 
mines policy depends largely on the nature of 
the discretionary powers which the legislature 
has assigned to the agency. These powers may 
be classified according to the legislature’s dispo- 
sition regarding its mandate: 

a. Technical discretion. Here the legislature 
states the desired results or assumes that the 
administrator knows them. Its mandate is 
clear, and the administrator plays the role of 
a te.hnical expert in fulfilling it. 

b. Discretion in social planning. Here the 
legislature does not know in fine detail what 
results it seeks. Its mandate is vague or general, 
and the administrator is authorized both to 
work out definite rules for action and to plan 
goals for government activities. 

c. Discretion in reconciliation of interests. 
Here the legislature in effect asks the adminis- 
trator to break a political deadlock. Its man- 
date is in dispute, and the administrator ac- 
quires a certain discretion to mediate and to 
facilitate negotiations between pressure groups. 

Administrative hierarchies may also formu- 
late specific proposals for legislative approval, 
amendment, or rejection. That they do in fact 
play such a role has been established by care- 
ful studies of the origin of legislation in both 
federal and state governments. That they 
should play such a role is coming to be ac- 
cepted by most political scientists and practi- 
tioners, though the ritual of partisan politics 
often appears to require denunciation of bu- 
reaucratic influence on legislation. Accord- 
ingly the administrator has a responsibility to 
seek a legislative policy that is clear, consistent, 
feasible, and consonant with basic community 
values.’ It is his obligation to anticipate prob- 
lems, to devise alternative policies for meeting 
them, to estimate the probable consequences 
of each alternative, and, through the chief 


*“Many of the most severe breakdowns in contem- 
porary administration, accompanied by violent public 
reactions against irresponsible bureaucracy, will be 
found to trace back to contradictory and ill-defined 
policy. .. .” Carl J. Friedrich, “Public Policy and the 
Nature of Administrative Responsibility,” p. 4. 
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executive, to transmit this information to the 
legislature along with his own recommenda- 
tions. 

The bureaucrat is peculiarly well equipped 
for this task by virtue of his opportunity to 
develop professionally accepted techniques and 
standards; his opportunity to observe at first 
hand how policies work out in practice; his 
capacity for tempering enthusiasm for theory 
with a shrewd appreciation of what is practical 
and what is not; and his ability to represent 
interests which are not well represented by 
organized pressure groups, for example, the 
consumers. 


Responsibility to the People at Large 
pb Bias: An administrative agency 

cannot and should not normally be held 

directly responsible to the people at large. 


In the last century direct official responsibil- 
ity to the entire electorate was encouraged by 
requiring that many administrative officials be 
elected at the polls. But the long ballot se- 
cured hardly more than an ill-defined and in- 
termittent responsibility to the general public 
at the expense of an unfortunate dispersion of 
authority and an undue responsiveness to 
private interests. Popular election has given 
way therefore to an integrated administration 
governed by the power of appointment and the 
principle of hierarchical subordination. Other 
devices for holding the bureaucracy directly 
accountable to the electorate, such as the re- 
call, the initiative, and the referendum, have 
not been conspicuously successful, and none is 
used in the federal government. In general it 
is becoming clear that direct control by the 
public at large cannot insure administrative 
responsibility and that the influence of John 
Doe can be exerted effectively only through the 
legislature, the executive, and special interest 
associations. 

More recently, some governmental programs 
have come to depend significantly on voluntary 
cooperation of the general public for their 
administration. Good examples are selective 
service and consumer rationing. In such cases 
the information function of the government 
agency becomes of central importance. The 
people at large need to be informed of avail- 


able administrative services. They must also be 
notified of what is expected of them in con. 
formance to government rules and regulations, 
The agency's intelligence service must in turn 
pick up from the public the attitudes and in. 
formation necessary to the successful develop. 
ment and execution of policy—‘‘where the shoe 
pinches,” how it can be made to fit better, what 
is felt to be unnecessary red tape, and so on. 
Thus it is possible to state one criterion for 
gauging administrative responsibility to the 
people at large—the extent to which the volun. 
tary cooperation of the general public js 
sought for programs whose success depends 
significantly on such cooperation. Application 
of this criterion requires an evaluation of 
methods for disseminating, collecting, and 
utilizing the type of information discussed 
above. 


Responsibility to the People—Pressure Groups 

, eres Bias: An administrative agency 
should be responsible to pressure groups 
so far as necessary to equalize opportuni- 
ties for safeguarding interests, to acquire 
specialized knowledge, and to secure con- 
sent for its own program. 


It has been argued that the responsibility of 
all government is the free and effective ad- 
justment of group interests. Certainly the ad- 
ministrator as well as the legislator operates 
within a context of intense intergroup activity. 
Indeed, the legislator often confers upon the 
administrator a specific responsibility for con- 
sulting with groups and reconciling their re- 
spective interests. He may do this either be- 
cause group conflict is so intense that he is 
unable or unwilling to make the necessary 
reconciliation, or because the issues are so com- 
plex that he lacks the time and information to 
resolve them and has, therefore, to delegate to 
administrators the authority to make the nec- 
essary rules and regulations. In either case 
the responsibility of the administrator is clear: 
to recognize what the legislature has required 
of him and to conduct his operations accord- 
ingly. The extent to which he does this is, then, 
the first of the possible criteria of responsibility 
which relates the administrator to pressure 


groups. 
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But the administrator will undoubtedly 
have to work with special interests even in the 
absence of a specific legislative mandate. His 
agency and the laws which he administers are 
usually the product of the pressures and rival- 
ries of organized groups. Naturally, these 
groups will continue to seek a voice in the de- 
velopment of programs which affect them; and 
as the scope of the administrator’s activities 
continues to increase, group attention will 
tend to shift from legislator to bureaucrat in 
conformity to the adage, “where power rests, 
there influence will be brought to bear.” 

This growing tendency for interest groups 
to participate in the formulation and execu- 
tion of policy, irrespective of legislative pro- 
vision, can be supported on at least three 
grounds: first, that such group representation 
is desirable to equalize opportunities for pro- 
tecting and promoting respective interests; 
second, that the preparation of detailed regu- 
lations on complicated matters requires exact 
knowledge which even the best informed offi- 
cial may not possess and which interest groups 
can supply; third, that group participation in 
policy decisions makes possible the winning of 
consent for the agency’s program. This last 
proposition is not, of course, intended to im- 
ply that the agency should attempt to win con- 
sent at any price. The desires of the legislature, 
the chief executive, and other agencies, rele- 
vant professional standards, and the dictates of 
ordinary morality set limits which must be re- 
spected in any program which pretends to fur- 
ther the public interest. But within these 
limits there is ample margin for the agency to 
seek consent by anticipating the reaction of 
affected interest groups, by keeping them in- 
formed of agency activities, and by permitting 
them to be notified in advance, to be heard, 
and to be informed of the basis of emerging 
policy. In this manner the official can avoid 
foolish mistakes; he can resolve differences with 
less “loss of face” on the part of all; and he can 


? Leiserson also observes cogently that the adminis- 
trator may endanger his whole program by too me- 
ticulous an effort to resist group pressures. Both the 
agency and the pressure group are part of the same 
community, and legislative support for the achieve- 
ment of the agency's aims depends on its ability to get 
the support of vocal groups. See his “Interest Groups 
in Administration.” 


impart to the people organized as pressure 
groups both a sense that they are respected and 
a conviction that they are playing a valuable 
role in the process by which they are governed. 

The effectiveness with which an agency dis- 
charges the aforementioned obligations to spe- 
cial interests furnishes the three criteria of 
responsibility which follow: 

a. The extent to which an agency equalizes 
opportunities to safeguard interests. Do the 
groups dealt with represent all major interests 
affected by the program? Is each given equita- 
ble treatment? Have steps been taken to assure 
that group spokesmen fairly reflect the views 
of those whom they claim to represent? 

b. The adequacy of the means employed 
and the results achieved in securing from in- 
terest groups technical knowledge necessary to 
policy decisions. 

c. The extent to which an agency succeeds 
in winning group consent in the sense dis- 
cussed above. This includes an appraisal of 
its methods and its effectiveness in forecasting 
the reaction of interested groups to contem- 
plated measures and in exchanging with these 
groups factual data and attitudes of mutual 
concern.’ 

Application of these criteria, so far as they 
involve an appraisal of the methods by which 
an agency maintains contact with interest 
groups, requires some study of the precise 
form of the relationship between agency and 
interest group. Often, groups are represented 
in the very structure of government, as when 
an organization is created to benefit a special 
category of citizens. The Veterans Administra- 
tion, Women’s Bureau, and Bureau of Indian 
Affairs are generally cited as examples of such 
clientele agencies. When a number of different 
interest groups is involved, resort is sometimes 
made to “staffing for point of view,” i.e. ap- 
pointing officials on the basis of special voca- 
tional affiliation or experience. A more direct 
device is interest representation on multi- 
headed boards; and occasionally interest 
groups are even authorized to nominate mem- 


*This is merely one form of what Friedrich has 
termed “the rule of anticipated reactions.” See Consti- 
tutional Government and Deniocracy, p. 589 ff. It is 
impossible to overestimate the general importance of 
this “rule” as a restraint on power of all types. 
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bers of such boards. Finally, public power may 
actually be delegated to private organizations, 
although this practice is not generally in ac- 
cord with our constitutional traditions.* 

Perhaps more often, however, interest 
groups maintain merely an advisory or consult- 
ative status in their relations to administrative 
agencies. They present their views in the proc- 
ess of legal or less formal procedures of in- 
vestigation, notice, and hearing. Some agencies 
create special staff units to maintain contact 
with outside groups and present their griev- 
ances and suggestions. A common technique is 
to establish advisory committees composed of 
the relevant special interests. Wartime experi- 
ence with such advisory bodies, particularly in 
the War Production Board and the Office of 
Price Administration, was on the whole suc- 
cessful, and from that experience improved 
techniques for the utilization of advisory 
bodies have been developed. 

A general bias is here stated in favor of the 
advisory devices. An incentive should be 
placed upon the administrator to win group 
assent; and group representatives should be 
free to withdraw or criticize as they see fit. To 
build interest representation into the govern- 
mental structure, at least on a piecemeal basis, 
is to invite the extremes of hierarchical sup- 
pression of group demands or of undue re- 
sponsiveness thereto. Furthermore, the advisory 
relationship should be formalized or legalized, 
since an informal relationship opens the 
way to invisible exertion of pressure with con- 
sequent danger of action that is irresponsible 
in the eyes of all third parties. It is conceded, 
however, that these results need not necessarily 
follow in each situation; that a general prefer- 
ence for formalized consultation may derive 
from an uncritical acceptance of traditional 
democratic ideology; and that each case must 
be examined on its own merits. With this ap- 
proach, a finding that pressure groups have 
been directly integrated into the administra- 
tive structure, or at the other extreme, that 
complete informality exists in the relationship 
between bureaucrat and group spokesman, 


*There are some exceptions, notably those relating 
to professional groups. Appleby vigorously opposes any 
tendency to delegate public power to private groups 
since it is difficult to hold them responsible. See Paul 
H. Appleby, Big Democracy (Knopf, 1945). 


should be regarded only as a red flag indicating 
possible lack of responsibility ahead. 


Responsibility to the Legislature 


pray Bias: An administrative agency 
should be responsible to the legislature, 
but only through the chief executive, and 
primarily for broad issues of public policy 
and general administrative performance. 


Representative bodies are the institutional 
embodiment of democratic theory, and an ad- 
ministration responsible to the legislature is of 
the very essence of democratic government. 
Yet many political scientists fear that repre. 
sentative bodies are losing both power and 
prestige because of the compelling necessity to 
delegate to administrators broad discretion in 
the initiation and execution of public policy. 
There is no reason, however, why delegation 
of power need necessarily result in loss of 
power provided the legislature devises tech- 
niques for holding the administration respon- 
sible for the exercise of its discretion. If it is 
true that Congress has lost power and prestige, 
that is because Congress has not adapted its 
organization and procedures to the needs of 
the time, not because such adaptation is in- 
herently impossible within our present form 
of government.5 

Moreover, it has been pointed out that the 
problem of responsible government today is 
not so much that of legislative-executive re- 
lations as of the relationships between the 
legislature and chief executive on the one 
hand, and the administrative agency, often 
allied with pressure groups and legislative 
blocs, on the other. The administrative agency 
must be answerable in some sense to both the 
chief executive and the legislature. The real 
question is how to structure such dual responsi- 
bility under our present constitutional system. 


*General analysis of the broader questions of the 
relative effectiveness of cabinet and presidential gov- 
ernment is beyond the scope of this paper. Similarly, 
proposals to establish other types of executive-legis- 
lative relations, e.g., the interpellation and the joint 
legislative-executive council, are not analyzed since 
they cannot provide criteria for gauging administra- 
tive responsibility in the United States today. For a 
convenient summary of such proposals see George B. 
Galloway, Congress at the Crossroads, (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1946), especially chapter 7. 
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Should the agency be responsible directly to 
the legislature, or should it be responsible to 
the legislature through the chief executive? 

The advocates of direct responsibility point 
out that the legislature creates, defines the 
powers of, and appropriates the money for each 
administrative agency. Also, they note that 
many agencies exercise sublegislative and 
quasi-judicial functions which they feel should 
be supervised by legislature and courts re- 
spectively. And perhaps most important, they 
argue that the direct responsibility of an 
agency cannot end with the chief executive 
because the chief executive himself cannot be 
made answerable to the legislature in quite 
the same sense as under parliamentary govern- 
ment. In its relationships with the President, 
Congress lacks the ultimate sanction: authority 
to force resignation when the President no 
longer commands the confidence of the Con- 
gress. 

Advocates of indirect responsibility argue 
that it is of supreme importance to focus re- 
sponsibility sharply, and that if the legislature 
attempts to old each agency directly account- 
able, responsibility for the coordinated con- 
duct of government programs in broad areas 
of public policy will become too diffused to be 
made effective. It is contended: (1) that there 
must be unity of ultimate command and 
clearly formulated lines of authority in any 
such hierarchical organization as a public bu- 
reaucracy. Lack of clarity gives rise to uncer- 
tainty, conflict, and irresolution, making it 
difficult to enforce responsible conduct. It is 
asserted that this can best be prevented by run- 
ning the line of authority from agency to chief 
executive to legislature. (2) That careful co- 
ordination of the often conflicting programs 
of different agencies is required if the official 
is to be kept from an unduly narrow view of 
the public interest. The legislature alone can- 
not accomplish such coordination, particularly 
if it attempts to hold each single agency di- 
rectly responsible. However, the chief execu- 
tive, if assisted by adequate staff, is in a posi- 
tion to develop clear and balanced programs 
for areas of public policy which cut across 
organizational lines. He is also in a better po- 
sition to insure effective execution of such 
programs. (3) That legislators must have bal- 


anced programs responsibly placed before 
them if they are to be able to make intelligent 
policy decisions. It is.the chief executive who 
is best equipped to prepare such programs and 
assume responsibility for placing them before 
the elective body. (4) That the legislature is 
not equipped to hold the many individual 
officers and agencies of government to a de- 
tailed responsibility. On the other hand, the 
interposition of the chief executive can reduce 
the pressure on the legislature. He can devise 
procedures for settling matters too trivial for 
legislative attention, for eradicating adminis- 
trative parochialism, and for controlling the 
executive agencies in such a manner as to 
simplify the task of legislative surveillance. 
(5) That direct responsibility to the legislature 
nearly always means direct responsibility to 
individual members of particular legislative 
committees which happen to have jurisdic- 
tion. In such cases the legislature often finds 
it difficult to check its own entrenched and 
uncoordinated minorities. This is less likely 
to occur when the legislature considers inte- 
grated policies submitted by the chief execu- 
tive. (6) That the difficulties of executive-legis- 
lative relationships under a system of separated 
powers are reduced by the presentation, 
through the chief executive, of an internally 
consistent and coherent legislative program. 
(7) That sublegislative powers are really simi- 
lar to the policy making powers of regular 
executive agencies, and as such should be ex- 
ercised under direct responsibility to the chief 
executive, while judicial functions should be 
independent of both legislature and executive. 
(8) That a single responsible chief executive 
to manage the departments in accordance with 
statute is an essential part of our republican 
system and was clearly intended by the framers 
of the Constitution. 

On balance, it is believed that the advocates 
of indirect responsibility have the better of 
the argument. Of course, there is no question 
but that a determined legislature can in fact 
control individual agencies directly if it wishes 
to pay the price; the general position taken 
here requires rather the evolution of a custom 
of legislative self-restraint where direct con- 
trols are concerned. Nor is it meant to imply 
that the legislature should be denied the au- 
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thority to prescribe the duties and procedures 
of administrative agencies in detail. No more 
is meant than that the requirements for a truly 
effective responsibility today will call for spar- 
ing use of such authority.® The legislature can 
neither determine a national policy nor main- 
tain effective supervision over the executive 
branch unless it focuses on the great issues and 
rests content with having laid out general lines 
of policy for the executive branch. To impose 
mandatory and minute specifications for the 
organization and operation of the administra- 
tive machine is to absolve “‘first the bureau 
chief, then the Secretary of the department, 
and then the President . . . from part of his 
executive responsibility, and in consequence 
the Congress is foreclosed from adequately 
criticizing the conduct of the business.” Ac- 
cordingly, administrative agencies should be 
responsible to the legislature, but only through 
the chief executive, and primarily for the 
broader questions which arise in formulating 
and executing policy. 

If an agency can be controlled effectively 
only when Congress focuses on major issues of 
integrated policy, a major criterion of its re- 
sponsibility is the success with which that 
agency, in reporting to Congress through the 
President, points up the broad policy ques- 
tions which require legislative determination 
and plays down administrative details. The re- 
maining criteria of indirect responsibility to 
the legislature can be derived in the process 
of examining the nature of the business which 
draws legislator and bureaucrat together. 

First, agencies give legislative committees 
professional assistance and advice that leads 
to the drafting of statutes. Here the criterion 
of their responsibility is the effort which they 
make, by producing competent advice, to en- 
courage the passage of laws containing a care- 
ful definition of the agencies’ obligations and 
authorities. An official cannot proceed to a 
wise and democratic use of his discretion un- 
less the legislature has indicated the general 
nature of the standards which should guide 
his action; and it is his responsibility to pre- 


°“. .. in the future, legislatures perforce must deal 
with administration on the basis of principle and gen- 
erality if they are to deal with it effectively and in 
the public interest.” Leonard D. White, “Legislative 
Responsibility for the Public Service,” p. 6. 


sent the professional information available to 
him to the legislature, through the chief execu. 
tive, in a way to insure the writing of compe. 
tent standards into law. A corollary of this 
criterion is the extent to which the agency 
presses for revision of vague or overly ambi- 
tious statutes when it has access to technica] 
information for the determination of more 
satisfactory standards. Yet another corollary is 
the response of legislative committees to the 
agency’s recommendations. However, this last 
criterion does not have wide application. It is 
based on the assumption that committees gen- 
erally respond more favorably to recommended 
legislation that incorporates professionally de- 
termined standards than to other recommen- 
dations. Though this may be true, there are 
so many other factors which enter into legis- 
lative response that it will usually be difficult 
to isolate this one. 

Second, agencies are required to come before 
appropriation committees annually to pre- 
sent their plans for the ensuing year, to ac- 
count for activities and expenditures for the 
current and past years, and generally to satisfy 
these committees that the legislature’s pur- 
poses are actually guiding their operations. Re- 
view of the budget is the most important of 
the regular legislative controls over the execu- 
tive branch. Even though changes in items 
may be relatively small, it should not be 
thought that this review is ineffective. Depart- 
ments and budget officers are keenly aware of 
legislative attitudes and prepare their budgets 
to meet them.’ In this activity, the criterion of 
responsibility is the effectiveness with which 
the agency (a) reports and justifies projected 
work, and (b) reports and accounts for accom- 
plishments. A corollary measure is the treat- 
ment accorded the agency’s budget by the ap- 
propriations committees, but here again there 
are too many other factors conditioning legis- 
lative response to permit any but extremely 
guarded conclusions. 

Third, an agency is constantly subject to 


* Too often, alas, the “rule of anticipated reactions” 
here dictates that an agency request more money than 
it really wants in order that it will not be granted less 
than it actually needs. But though this practice is 
common, and to some extent inevitable, astute officials 
are aware that it may “backfire” with disastrous con- 
sequences. 
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legislative investigations; and though it may 
never have undergone such an investigation, 
the threat of one is a continued sanction by 
which the legislature insures conformity to its 
own policies and safeguards against abuses 
which run counter to community values. The 
agency must always be prepared to answer; its 
record must be good; and it must be prepared 
to spread that record before the legislature. 
The criterion of responsibility is thus the 
willingness and ability of an agency to provide 
investigating committees with a complete, ac- 
curate, and clear record of its activities. A 
corollary, again to be used with extreme care 
because of the vagaries of “‘politics,” is the ex- 
tent to which an investigating committee in- 
dicates satisfaction with its findings. 

Fourth, the accounts of agencies are regularly 
audited by an independent instrumentality of 
the legislature. The criterion of responsibility 
is here self-evident. 

Fifth, agencies conduct business with the 
legislature which involves the appointment 
and removal of personnel, both personnel 
whom the agency appoints directly and per- 
sonnel whom it recommends to the President 
to be confirmed with the consent of the Senate. 
The criteria of responsibility here are also 
difficult to apply because of the supervention 
of “political” factors, but they can be enumer- 
ated as the success of the agency in obtaining 
confirmation of appointments which it has in 
fact initiated, absence of legislative efforts to 
impeach or by other means remove or place 
obstacles on the removal of agency personnel, 
and general evidence of legislative satisfaction 
with the agency’s staff. 

Finally, agencies often maintain a network 
of informal contacts with individual legislators 
and committees. In some form such relation- 
ships are inevitable, and in fact indispensable. 
But in their pathological form, a single legis- 
lator or committee may occupy a position of 
influence so commanding in matters affecting 
the agency that responsibility to the remainder 
of the legislature is prevented. Accordingly, a 
final criterion of responsibility to the legisla- 
ture is whether an agency conducts its rela- 
tionships therewith in a manner to prevent 
minority control over its affairs. 


Responsibility to the Chief Executive® 


TORKING Bras: An administrative agency 

W should be directly responsible for con- 
forming to the general program of the 
chief executive and for coordinating its 
activities with other agencies of the ex- 
ecutive branch. 


To the extent that the chief executive is held 
responsible by the legislature and by the pub- 
lic for the administration of a government- 
wide program, he will in turn try to establish 
the responsibility of administrative agencies to 
himself.® In so doing he must define the duties 
for which they are held accountable and the 
means by which this accountability is to be 
effectuated. 

Both in formulating and in executing pro- 
grams, agencies usually operate under the 
general policies or philosophy of the Adminis- 
tration. The broad lines of such policy are nor- 
mally laid down by the chief executive. But he 
cannot be expected to provide detailed direc- 
tion on all matters. He is entitled to expect 
that, within the limitations of specific legis- 
lative determinations, agencies will adapt their 
activities to his general policy directives and 
to the broad philosophy of his Administra- 
tion.° The extent to which such adaptations 
are made is one major criterion of an agency's 
responsibility to the chief executive. 

Moreover, nearly all agencies operate in 


*No effort is made to establish a separate set of 
criteria for measuring the responsibility of subordinate 
officials to the heads of their own agencies. However, 
these will not differ substantially, mutatis mutandis, 
from the criteria for measuring the responsibility of 
agency heads to the chief executive. 

*In this connection, Pendleton Herring has ques- 
tioned whether too close a responsibility of the chief 
executive for the actions of administrative agencies is 
desirable. He raises practical arguments against push- 
ing the current shibboleths too far. “If the President 
were held to a closer accountability, he would inevi- 
tably become laden with an accumulation of griev- 
ances. Is this compatible with an official elected for a 
fixed term of years?” If the President is to remain 
effective, he must to some extent be guarded “from the 
frictions that his administration creates.” Presidential 
Leadership (Farrar and Rinehart, 1940), p. 114 ff. 

* Failure to make such adaptation should be an oc- 
casion for disciplinary action, but direct political ties 
between the offending agency and individual legis- 
lators often prevent the required measures. This 
points up the importance of the final criterion of re- 
sponsibility set forth in the preceding section. 
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fields in which they also affect the programs 
and interests of other organizations immedi- 
ately subordinate to the chief executive. If the 
purposes set by the President are to be 
achieved with maximum effectiveness, it is 
essential that these agencies act in concert. To 
be sure, it is becoming fashionable to observe 
that a sophisticated executive may prefer some- 
thing less than complete coordination of his 
establishment on the ground that occasional 
conflict between subordinates enables him to 
keep posted and insures that policy conflicts 
will be brought before him for resolution. But 
a decision to adopt this strange substitute for 
an effective intelligence service should rest 
with the superior, not with the subordinate. 
Generally, an agency subordinate to the chief 
executive has an obligation not to take action 
which has not been carefully checked with 
other interested agencies through the estab- 
lished means for coordination. Thus, a second 
major criterion of responsibility to the chief 
executive is the extent to which an agency co- 
ordinates its work with that of other agencies. 
A closely related criterion is the extent to 
which controversial matters of detail, un- 
worthy of legislative attention, are settled 
within the executive branch. 

The remaining criteria of responsibility to 
the chief executive relate to the means for 
attaining concerted conformance to his pro- 
gram. They involve techniques for depart- 
mental and overhead organization designed to 
provide public leadership. These techniques 
include not only unity of ultimate command 
and clearly formulated lines of authority, but 
also the existence of effective staff organs at 
appropriate levels in the administrative hier- 
archy. Some progress has been made in recent 
years in securing such staff organs, especially 
for administrative staff services (budget and 
personnel) and long-term planning. The devel- 
opment of policy general staff has lagged be- 
hind. By direction of the President, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget performs a central clearance 
function for the programs of executive agen- 
cies. But though central clearance has proved 
effective in a large number of instances, the 
procedure is notoriously less adequate for 
those important cases which involve highly 
controversial subjects. On broader issues inter- 


departmental committees have been used to 
eliminate conflicts in policy. Such commit. 
tees, however, especially when unsupported by 
secretariat, are too often stultified by the 
“veto power” and by the presence of members 
more concerned with defending their positions 
than with reaching genuine agreement. 

More recently, there has grown a general 
awareness that negative and piecemeal review 
of individual proposals flowing up from agen. 
cies to the chief executive cannot produce an 
integrated governmental program at the time 
it is required. It is becoming clear that top level 
executives require policy staff organs to formu- 
late general programs which subordinate units 
cannot evolve because of limited terms of refer. 
ence, inertia, organizational or professional 
bias, or inadequate factual information. Such 
a policy general staff, by supplying common 
premises for action, can help insure coordina- 
tion “before the event,” that is, by prior in- 
doctrination. 

From this discussion it is possible to derive 
the following additional criteria of responsi- 
bility to the chief executive: (1) the existence 
of unity of ultimate command and clearly 
formulated lines of authority within an agency; 
(2) the availability and effectiveness of ad- 
ministrative staff organs, intra-agency com- 
mittees, and liaison or other devices for in- 
suring concerted conformance with the chief 
executive’s policies; (3) the extent and genuine 
sincerity of agency cooperation with staff, 
liaison, interdepartmental, or other coordinat- 
ing mechanisms established by the chief execu- 
tive; (4) the extent to which an agency 
conforms to the chief executive's program in 
information transmitted to the legislature or 
to the public;!! (5) as a measure of successful 
adjustment of program conflicts, the extent to 
which evidence of such conflicts with other 
agencies fails to appear in information trans- 
mitted to the legislature or to the public;” 


"Deviations can, of course, be justified when the 
legislature demands information which may be con- 
trary to the chief executive's program. 

*It is realized that information concerning a con- 
flict may be suppressed and that such suppression 
should not be considered evidence that the conflict 
has been resolved. However, unless the chief execu- 
tive purposefully presents the conflict to the legislature 
or to the people for their determination, or unless the 
legislature demands the facts in the case, the adminis- 
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(6) so far as can be ascertained by rough esti- 
mate, the extent to which an agency demon- 
strates a “sense of administrative discipline” 
in its conduct.!% 


Responsibility to Political Parties 


ORKING Bias: An administrative agency 

Wesenn be held independently responsible 
to the organization or policies of political 
parties. 


If responsibility to political parties exists at 
all in the federal government, it is largely in- 
direct and can be included within the criteria 
already developed. For example, for some pur- 
poses the political party can be considered an 
interest group. Furthermore, political parties 
dictate the organization of the legislature and 
the selection of the chief executive and his top 
aides, so that the manner in which responsibil- 
ity to the legislature and chief executive is 
effectuated will reflect whatever responsibility 
to political parties exists. In contrast to cabinet 
government and to British society, the struc- 
ture of American government and of American 
society has not encouraged the development of 
party organization or policy to which adminis- 
trative agencies can be held responsible. 


Responsibility to Profession 
ORKING Bias: An administrative agency 
Wehouia be responsible for maintaining, 
developing, and applying such profes- 
sional standards as may be relevant to its 
activities. 


An administrative agency can be held re- 
sponsible for adherence to the standards of 
technical knowledge, craftsmanship, and pro- 
fessionalism applicable to the function admin- 
istered. In other words, it can be said that ob- 
jective standards of professional performance 
are one technique for insuring responsible 
conduct. Where such standards exist, the offi- 





trative agencies should not publicize the unresolved 
issues. 

™For many reasons, such a sense is “not a firm 
part of the American heritage of public administra- 
tion. . . . Not even the literature of public adminis- 
tration has yet described what are respectable stand- 
ards of administrative discipline. ...” Leonard D. 
White, “Field Coordination in Liberated Areas,” 3 


PAR 192-3 (1943)- 
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cial often sacrifices his personal preference to 
the compulsion of professional group opinion. 
Should he fail to do so, he faces a loss of pro- 
fessional status or possibly affirmative action 
by executive, legislative, or judicial agents 
based on use of professional standards as a 
measure of conduct. 

It is generally agreed that the professional 
sanction does not of itself provide an adequate 
guarantee of responsibility in our society. Some 
students have even emphasized the special 
dangers of any heavy reliance on professional 
standards. It is held that there can be no real 
responsibility unless it is an obligation to some- 
one else (X being responsible to Y for Z), and 
that this condition cannot be fulfilled by the 
relationship of a man and a science or by an 
inward personal sense of moral obligation. It 
is also feared that professional responsibility 
leads to group introversion, undue emphasis 
on technique, and inflexibility. It is felt that 
agency traditions based on a sense of narrow 
monopoly of expertness often harden into a 
pattern that resists alteration. Finally, there is 
the traditional democratic aversion to the efh- 
ciency which is one of the objectives of profes- 
sional standards. The maxim that “men who 
think first and foremost of efficiency are sel- 
dom democrats” is of hoary, if not wholly 
palatable, vintage. 

But most of the objections cited above are 
not really objections to reliance on profes- 
sional standards. They are objections to the 
fact that the bureaucracy often has a monopoly 
of skill in modern government, and that the 
indispensability of skilled administrators tends 
to make such a bureaucracy autonomous. Pro- 
fessionalization may actually play an important 
role in transforming the quasi-autonomous bu- 
reaucracy into a subservient tool. Conversely, 
responsibility is often most conspicuously ab- 
sent where objective professional standards 
either do not exist or are not applied. 

For present purposes it is enough that the 
professional responsibility recognized by an 
agency must be supplemented by responsibility 
to interest groups, legislature, and chief execu- 
tive, and that it must be convincing to persons 
not associated with the profession or agency 
concerned. Whether or not it will be convinc- 

ing depends in part on the status of the pro- 
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fession involved, i.e. the extent to which the 
profession has developed or can be made to 
develop objective standards which are gen- 
erally recognized and respected, and in part on 
evidence that the agency recognizes and has 
taken steps to insure fidelity to such standards 
by its personnel. 

Accordingly the criteria for gauging the re- 
sponsibility of an agency to professional stand- 
ards includes: (1) the extent to which it 
recognizes such generally accepted standards 
and utilizes them to formulate policies and to 
anticipate problems which a technically quali- 
fied man knows will arise; (2) the extent to 
which it makes an effort to develop additional 
standards, especially when it possesses a near 
monopoly of skill in its field; and the extent 
to which such standards gain the respect of 
competent professional personnel outside the 
agency; (3) the extent to which it takes into 
account the professional education and experi- 
ence of personnel in its recruitment, advance- 
ment, and separation policies; (4) the nature 
and extent of in-service training programs de- 
signed to improve professional skills; and (5) 
the nature and extent of its cooperation with 
outside organizations which attempt to keep 
their members up-to-date on professional de- 
velopments and to promote devotion to the 
highest professional standards. 

Beyond the standards of any one profession 
or craft, there are also standards common to 
the whole body of public servants considered 
as a distinctive social group—i.e. as “bureauc- 
racy.” These standards usually reflect (a) the 
fiduciary relationship in which bureaucracy 
generally stands to political authority and 
(b) the norms of the wider social order. Conse- 
quently in a democracy they will include the 
demand for honesty, efficiency, courtesy, and 
impartiality in public acts, and an insistence 
that administration, both as to policy and pro- 
cedure, be conducted in accordance with the 
prevailing democratic values.'* The extent to 
which these requirements are met furnishes the 


“This does not imply that an official may sabotage 
a legislative or executive policy simply because he 
happens to deem it undemocratic. The remedy must 
be sought “through channels,” and, should this fail, 
outside of channels, i.e. by severing his official re- 
lationship with the authority which promulgated the 
policy he condemns and indulging his passion for 
“higher law” from another vantage point. 


major criteria of the responsibility of public 
officials regarded as a single identifiable pro. 
fession. 

Responsibility to the Courts 


pyr pe re responsibility to the courts 
will not be discussed in any detail, nor 
will criteria for this type of responsibility be 
developed. Administrative law has recently 
been the subject of so many specialized studies 
that the limited examination that might be 
made here would add nothing. 

Failure to develop criteria for judicial re. 
sponsibility is not intended to detract from its 
importance. All responsibility of public off. 
cials is, of course, responsibility under law; 
and in the United States it is generally to the 
regular courts that administrative agencies 
must prove, when challenged, that they have 
not abused their discretion, overstepped their 
jurisdiction, or committed an error of law, fact, 
or procedure. It should be noted, however, that 
such administrative abuses as excessive red 
tape or offensive conduct toward the public are 
beyond the reach of the courts. Moreover, 
judicial review is largely a negative, post hoc, 
and unduly ritualized check addressed to er- 
rors of commission, whereas administrative 
irresponsibility in the modern state is just as 
likely to arise from errors of omission. 

For these reasons it is necessary to supple- 
ment the legal accountability of administrative 
agencies with responsibility to the people or- 
ganized as interest groups, to the legislature, 
to the chief executive, and to relevant profes- 
sional standards. Ordinarily, the analysis of a 
genuinely responsible agency will reveal a high 
positive correlation on all the criteria devel- 
oped in connection with these relationships. 
But such a multiplicity of responsibilities may 
occasionally impose mutually contradictory 
obligations on an agency; and in such cases, as 
was suggested at the outset, the criteria of re- 
sponsibility herein developed may well con- 
flict. In this event there is a residual responsi- 
bility for the agency to evidence rational policy 
and good faith in seeking a resolution of the 
impasse, primarily through the chief executive. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
Method of Approach: The general approach is 
suggested by Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Be- 
havior; A Study of Decision-making Processes in 
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Administrative Organization (Macmillan, 1947), es- 
pecially chapter 2. 

Responsibility—A General and Historical View: 
Friedrich’s analysis of bureaucracy forms the basis 
of the discussion. See Carl J. Friedrich, Constitu- 
tional Government and Democracy (Little, Brown 
& Co., 1941), especially chapters 2, 18, 19. The 
citations are from this text. 

See also Max Weber on bureaucracy in H. H. 
Gerth and C. Wright Mills (translators), From 
Max Weber (Oxford University Press, 1946), chap- 
ter 8; and in Talcott Parsons (ed.), Max Weber: 
The Theory of Social and Economic Organization 
(Oxford University Press, 1947), chapter 3. 
Responsibility for What? The following deal with 
responsibility for formulating as well as executing 
public policy: Carl J. Friedrich, “Public Policy 
and the Nature of Administrative Responsibility,” 
in Friedrich and Edward S. Mason (eds.), Public 
Policy, 1940 (Harvard University Press, 1940); 
V. O. Key, “Politics and Administration,” in Leon- 
ard D. White (ed.), The Future of Government in 
the United States (University of Chicago Press, 
1942); Don K. Price, “Democratic Administra- 
tion,” in Fritz Morstein Marx (ed.), Elements of 
Public Administration (Prentice-Hall, 1946); Wayne 
A. R. Leys, “Ethics and Administrative Discre- 
tion,” 3 Public Administration Review 10 (1943); 
Edwin E. Witte, “Administrative Agencies and 
Statute Law Making,” 2 PAR 116 (1942); Elisa- 
beth McK. Scott and Belle Zeller, “State Agencies 
and Lawmaking,” 2 PAR 205 (1942). 
Responsibility to the People—Pressure Groups: 
The need for such responsibility is seen and de- 
fended by E. Pendleton Herring, Public Adminis- 
tration and the Public Interest (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1936); John Dickinson, “Democratic 
Realities in Democratic Dogma,” 24 American Po- 
litical Science Review 283 (1930); Avery Leiserson, 
“Interest Groups in Administration,” in Morstein 
Marx, op. cit.; V. O. Key, Politics, Parties, and 
Pressure Groups (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1947), 
chapter 7. 

The role of advisory groups in recent adminis- 
tration is discussed by William H. Newman, “Gov- 


ernment-Industry Cooperation That Works,” 6 
PAR 240 (1946). 

Responsibility to the Legislature: The argument 
for indirect responsibility is taken from Friedrich, 
“Public Policy and the Nature of Administrative 
Responsibility,” op. cit.; Price, “Democratic Ad- 
ministration,” op. cit.; John M. Gaus, Reflections 
on Public Administration (University of Alabama 
Press, 1947); V. O. Key, Politics, Parties . . . , op. 
cit., and “Politics and Administration,” op. cit.; 
Leonard D. White, “Legislative Responsibility for 
the Public Service,” in New Horizons in Public Ad- 
ministration (University of Alabama Press, 1945); 
President’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment, Report . . . with Studies . . . (Government 
Printing Office, 1937). The quotation on page 188 
is from this last report. 

Some of the forms of responsibility to legisla- 
ture are discussed by Joseph P. Harris, “The Fu- 
ture of Administrative Management,” in White 
(ed.), The Future of Government, op. cit. 
Responsibility to the Chief Executive: Problems 
of staffing the presidency are analyzed in Don K. 
Price, “Staffing the Presidency,” in Fritz Morstein 
Marx (ed.), “Federal Executive Reorganization 
Re-examined: A Symposium I,” 40 American Po- 
litical Science Review 1154-68 (1946); and V. O. 
Key, “Politics and Administration,” op. cit. 
Responsibility to Profession: Friedrich in particu- 
lar has emphasized this aspect of administration. 
See “Public Policy and the Nature of Administra- 
tive Responsibility” and Constitutional Govern- 
ment and Democracy, especially chapter 19. In this 
connection, see also Fritz Morstein Marx, “Admin- 
istrative Responsibility,” in Morstein Marx (ed.), 
Public Management in the New Democracy, (Har- 
per & Bros., 1940); and Reinhard Bendix, “Bu- 
reaucracy and the Problem of Power,” 5 PAR 194 
(1945). 

The dangers of heavy reliance on professional 
responsibility are pointed up by Herman Finer, 
“Administrative Responsibility in Democratic Gov- 
ernment,” 1 PAR 335 (1941); Marshall Dimock, 
“Bureaucracy Self-Examined,” 4 PAR 197 (1944); 
Key, “Politics and Administration,” op. cit. 
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I 


HE central emergency or contingent fund 
has gained wide use in the states in re- 


cent years. The practice of giving emer- 
gency reserves to individual departments or 
agencies has now generally disappeared in fa- 
vor of the central emergency fund. Early in 
1948 only eleven states continued to set up 
separate departmental reserves or to resort to 
deficit financing in case of emergencies.’ The 
device of the central fund has been developed 
largely in recognition of the need for flexibil- 
ity in state fiscal administration and as a 
means of avoiding deficit financing. As might 
be expected, the development of these funds 
has aroused considerable discussion within 
public fiscal management circles throughout 
the nation. 

The central emergency or contingent funds 
vary greatly from state to state in size, 
use, and description. The definition of what 
constitutes an emergency also varies. State 
legislatures have vested control of those funds 
in a variety of authorities. Authority to make 
item transfers may or may not be allowed. In 
some instances administrative boards have 
been set up. Other states have created boards 
that include both administrators and _legis- 
lators. Still others have established boards 
composed entirely of legislators. In states that 






















*Information concerning contingent fund manage- 
ment in the several states was obtained from a ques- 
tionnaire mailed on January go, 1948 to the chief 
fiscal officers in the 47 states other than Minnesota. 
Replies were received from 45 of the state officers. 
Nebraska and Tennessee did not reply. Information 
on Minnesota was secured in the state while the au- 
thor was a graduate student at the University of Min- 
nesota. 
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have established boards or commissions, the 
authority is often shared with the governor or 
the chief finance officer. 

By February, 1948 thirty-five states had cre- 
ated central funds to service the emergency 
needs of the various state departments. Ten of 
these states have given control over these funds 
to state administrators;? twenty-five states have 
given control to boards or commissions vary- 
ing in size and composition.’ Of the ten states 
that have given control to state administrators, 
four have turned the allocation job over en- 
tirely to the governor;* four allow the gover- 
nor and the director of finance to share this 
duty;5 one (Alabama) gives control to the di- 
rector of finance and the budget director. In 
New York the Governor controls allocations, 
but certification to the allocations must be ob- 
tained from certain legislative fiscal leaders.* 
In the twenty-five states that have given con- 
trol of the central emergency fund to a board 
or commission, the fund authority has usually 
been given to an existing commission. 

Boards and commissions responsible for 


* Alabama, California, Colorado, Kentucky, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Texas, Wash- 
ington. 

* Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Vermont, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin. 

* Kentucky, Oklahoma, Texas, Washington. 

* California, Colorado, New Jersey, Rhode Island. 

*This requirement tends to bolster the Governor's 
position and does not appear to limit his authority 
greatly. See New York State Finance Law, Art. IV, sec. 
94, Thompson’s Laws of New York, 1944 Supplement 
(Edward Thompson Co., 1944), pp. 533-34- 
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emergency funds vary in size from twenty-three 
members of the Emergency Appropriations 
Committee in Michigan to two members of the 
Vermont Board of Appropriations. The me- 
dian size is five. These also vary in composi- 
tion. In eleven states they are composed en- 
tirely of so-called administrative officials;? in 
four states their members are all legislators or 
officials elected by the legislature;* in nine 
states they are made up of administrators and 
legislators.° The presence of legislators on 
these commissions seems to speak of ultimate 
power and of the desire on the part of the leg- 
islatures to retain continuing control over 
emergency fiscal adjustments. 

Direct control over the central emergency 
fund by the governor and/or the chief state fi- 
nance officer has the advantage of allowing the 
administration to act swiftly and effectively 
to meet departmental emergency needs. Fur- 
ther, it allows the officers who bear the major 
responsibility for state fiscal control to evaluate 
the relative merits of emergency needs that 
may arise in rapid succession. When general 
emergencies arise, the need for a special legis- 
lative session may be quickly demonstrated on 
the basis of prior comprehensive consideration 
of fiscal difficulties. On the other hand, such 
administrative control provides the opportu- 
nity for unfair definition of emergencies and 
poor or unwise distribution of funds with no 
concurrent legislative check and with no guar- 
anty of internal administrative consultation. 
Allocations made without even informal legis- 
lative consultation may arouse unpleasant 
suspicions and fears in the minds of the legis- 
lators, with dire results. 

Fund control by an administrative board 
would seem to guarantee internal administra- 
tive consultation, if not internal satisfaction. 
Control by boards composed of legislators 
tends to bolster administrative definition of 
an emergency and to build a justification for 
the size of the allotment. With the support of 
legislative board members the chief fiscal offi- 
cer need have little fear about legislative criti- 


* Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Vermont, West Virginia. 

* Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Oregon. 

*Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, South Carolina, Wisconsin. 


cism of his actions and he may find this protec- 
tion adequate compensation for the limiting 
of his authority. Joint responsibility for alloca- 
tions, however, may result in delay, con- 
fusion, and added expense. It also allows for 
what amounts to special legislation by a few 
influential legislators who may be able to shift 
responsibility and avoid close scrutiny of their 
action by the whole legislature. 

Although similar results may be obtained 
with either administrative or legislative board 
control, the recognition of this fact tends to 
beg the question of efficiency in time of emer- 
gency as well as to ignore a problem created 
by the feeling of responsibility for fiscal con- 
trol commonly held by state legislators. 

The existence of central emergency funds in 
our state fiscal systems and their administra- 
tion have raised certain salient questions. 
Have these funds over a period of years ful- 
filled well the purpose intended by the state 
legislatures? What agency should control 
them? How much continuing legislative con- 
trol should be exercised over them? Has joint 
legislative-administrative control generally 
produced conflict or cooperation? No defini- 
tive answer to these questions is intended here. 
However, a survey of the experience with con- 
tingent fund operations in Minnesota from 
1939 to 1947 should add to the knowledge 
necessary to provide suitable answers. Of spe- 
cial interest is the fact that the legislature ex- 
ercises an influence over the fund that greatly 
exceeds its statutory authority. 


II 


ONTINGENT fund management in the state 
. of Minnesota must be considered against 
the backdrop of rather extensive governmen- 
tal reorganization in 1939. The Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1939 injected considerable integra- 
tion into state fiscal operations. It created a 
state “business manager” in the person of the 
commissioner of administration who was given 
extensive control over the business and finan- 
cial affairs of the state.!° 


* For evaluation of the Minnesota experience since 
the 1939 administrative reorganization see: Leslie M. 
Gravlin, “The Commissioner of Administration in 
Minnesota,” in Book of the States, 1941-1942 (Council 
of State Governments, 1941), pp. 71-74; Harold L. 
Henderson, “How a State Can Be Managed,” 35 Na- 
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The Minnesota Legislature of 1939 recog- 
nized that it was legislating for the state in a 
time of social, economic, and political change, 
that its final estimates of revenues and expend- 
itures were made months in advance of the 
periods to which they applied and must there- 
fore contain considerable percentages of error, 
and that it assembled only biennially. It there- 
fore provided that the commissioner of admin- 
istration, if he shall discover at any time that 
revenues for any appropriation are less than 
anticipated and that as a consequence funds 
for an allotment period will be lacking, shall, 
after notice to the agency concerned and with 
the approval of the Governor, reduce the 
amount that is allotted or is to be allotted in 
order to prevent the occurrence of a deficit. It 
established a quarterly allotment system ad- 
ministered by the commissioner of adminis- 
tration to implement this provision and also 
established a general contingent fund." All 
of these devices, in operation, tend to give real 
meaning to the budget document as it is exe- 
cuted by the commissioner of administration. 
The general contingent fund recognizes the 
need for a central fund out of which can come 
moneys for the departments that are able to 
justify the grant of emergency funds. The dis- 
cretion of administrative officials is limited 
greatly only in the instance of the contingent 
fund. On the whole, these devices have met the 
need for budgetary flexibility well. 

The general contingent fund serves as a 
central emergency pool from which various 
state departments and agencies may obtain 
funds to meet unforeseeable needs that exceed 
their resources. Transfers are authorized from 
this fund to supplement existing appropria- 
tions, but a transfer may be effected only for 
purposes or activities that have had legislative 
authorization. This over-all arrangement 


tional Municipal Review 508-13 (November, 1946); 
John C. Bollens, Administrative Reorganization in the 
States since 1939 (Berkeley: Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of California, 1947), p. 29. For ex- 
perience before 1939 see: Lloyd M. Short and Carl W. 
Tiller, The Minnesota Commission of Administration 
and Finance, 1925-1939 (University of Minnesota Press, 
1942), 160 pp. 

“The Minnesota Laws of 1939, Chap. 431. Also 
available in pamphlet form, The State of Minnesota 
Reorganization Act of 1939. See also: Theodore G. 
Driscoll, “Budgetary Control over State Expenditures, 
Minnesota,” 20 State Government 137-38 (1947). 





makes it possible for the state to prohibit, as 
it does, item transfers. 

The Legislature assigned the management 
of the general coatingent fund to the Legis. 
lative Emergency Committee, created by act 
of April 22, 1939, the Governor, and the com. 
missioner of administration. The Legislative 
Emergency Committee was made up of the 
chairmen of the senate committees on taxes 
and tax laws and finance, the chairmen of the 
house committees on taxes and tax laws and 
appropriations, and the Governor. This made 
contingent fund management a joint legisla- 
tive-administrative function and gave control 
over the funds to six individuals, with the 
Governor playing a sort of dual role. 

The mixed legislative-administrative com- 
position of the Legislative Emergency Com- 
mittee followed the pattern now used in nine 
states. For example, in Connecticut the Fi- 
nance Advisory Committee which meets 
monthly and approves transfers in excess of 
$100,000 includes the Governor, the lieutenant 
governor, the state treasurer, the state comp- 
troller, two members of the Senate appropria- 
tions committee, and three members of the 
House appropriations committee. The two 
political parties must be represented in the 
legislative delegation from each house. The 
Emergency Board in Ohio consists of the Gov- 
ernor, the auditor of state, the attorney gen- 
eral, the chairman of the house finance com- 
mittee, and the chairman of the senate finance 
committee. 

Legislative membership on emergency 
boards is apt to indicate legislative control. In 
Louisiana, for example, the Legislature has a 
direct veto over board action;!* in Michigan 
the emergency board is legislative in charac- 
ter and can override the Governor's veto; in 
Ohio, where legislators are outnumbered three 
to two, a vote of four is necessary for favorable 
action on a request for funds; in South Caro- 
lina the legislators are in control of the board 
two to one; and in Wisconsin the legislators 
have a board majority that is nullified only in 
part by the requirement that the Governor 


“Transfers which are initiated by the Board of 
Liquidation must be approved by a majority of both 
houses of the Legislature. It is possible to determine 
the will of the Legislature promptly through the use 
of a mail or telegraphic poll. 
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must be included in the majority required for 
favorable action. Analysis of practice in some 
of these states may reveal a minimum of leg- 
jslative control, but the shadow of continuing 
legislative supervision is evident. 

The Minnesota statute authorized one gen- 
eral contingent appropriation for each year of 
the biennium. It also stated: 


Transfers from such appropriation to the appro- 
priations of the various departments and agencies 
may be made with the approval of the legislative 
emergency committee herein created, subject to 
the following provisions: (1) Transfers may be 
authorized by the commissioner of administration 
not exceeding $2000, but limited to one such trans- 
fer for the same purpose for each quarterly period; 
(2) transfers exceeding $2000 but not exceeding 
$;000 shall be approved by the commissioner of 
administration and the governor; (3) transfers ex- 
ceeding $5000 shall be made only with a four-fifths 
vote of the legislative emergency committee here- 
inafter provided for.” 


This wording of the statute would seem to 
mean that transfers could be effected by ad- 
ministrative officials, namely the Governor 
and the commissioner of administration, at 
their discretion, provided that the transfer did 
not exceed $5,000. In practice, however, the 
Governor and the commissioner of adminis- 
tration soon came to consult the committee 
even on small items.!* 

The 1939 Legislature appropriated $300,000 
to the general contingent fund for the 1939-41 
biennium and this sum was parcelled out to 
twenty-four state departments or divisions on 
the basis of need as adjudged by the Emer- 
gency Committee. Major transfers were au- 
thorized to the Division of Taxation, the Divi- 
sion of Social Welfare, the Department of 
Institutions, and the Adjutant General. Pur- 
poses were varied and many items amounted to 
only $500; some were even smaller.15 The 
median of sixty-four authorized transfers was 
$2,500. 

After almost two years of operation the Leg- 


™ 1940 Supplement to Mason’s Minnesota Statutes 
1927, sec. 53-18t. 

“Legislative Advisory Committee, Minutes, 1941- 
1947. On file, Department of Administration, State 
House, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

* Legislative Emergency Committee, Report to the 
sand Legislature (1941). On file, Department of Ad- 
ministration, State House, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


islative Emergency Committee came under the 
shadow of unconstitutionality. Attorney Gen- 
eral Burnquist stated on April 7, 1941 that in 
his opinion state legislators could not sit on a 
committee that performed administrative du- 
ties and still serve as members of the legislative 
branch.?® This seemed to mean that the Legis- 
lature would either have to abolish the emer- 
gency fund or turn its management over to the 
executive branch. Abolition of the fund, the 
legislators knew, was virtually impossible be- 
cause it provided necessary budgetary flexi- 
bility; but they found the thought of executive 
control painful. The prestige redounding to 
certain legislative leaders under the Emer- 
gency Committee provisions was not an insig- 
nificant factor. The continuance of this com- 
mittee with emphasis upon a new “advisory” 
character seemed to be one way to accomplish 
budgetary flexibility along with a considerable 
degree of legislative supervision. The present 
Legislative Advisory Committee was the result. 

The Legislative Advisory Committee was 
created on April 28, 1941 with the same mem- 
bership as the Legislative Emergency Commit- 
tee, except that the Governor was dropped. 
This left contingent fund management in the 
hands of the same six officials, but discon- 
tinued the dual role of the Governor. Statu- 
tory provisions for transfers from the general 
contingent fund to state agencies in need of 
emergency funds remained the same as under 
the Legislative Emergency Committee in in- 
stances where requests were for $5,000 or less. 
On requests for more than $5,000 the Gover- 
nor was given authority to act, but only after 
consultation with the Legislative Advisory 
Committee. Thus, the powers possessed by the 
old Legislative Emergency Committee were 
transferred to the Governor, and the Legisla- 
tive Advisory Committee was given “advisory” 
authority only.’? Actually, however, the power 
of the committee is much greater than the 
statute indicates. 

The Governor and the commissioner of ad- 
ministration continue to consult the Legisla- 
tive Advisory Committee even in the case of 
small requcsts before transfers are authorized. 


* Report of the Attorney General to the Governor, 
State of Minnesota, 1941-1942 (280-A), pp. 217-91. 

™ Session Laws of the State of Minnesota, 52nd Ses- 
sion, Chap. 497 (H.F.No. 1593), sec. 3. 
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If the committee disapproves of even a small 
item, the administrative officials follow the 
committee’s advice. If the vote of the Advisory 
Committee results in a two-two tie, it is 
deemed negative advice and the Governor 
and/or the commissioner of administration act 
accordingly. When small items demand imme- 
diate attention and it is not possible to consult 
the committee, a report is presented to it at 
its next meeting. While the administrative of- 
ficers have always been guided by the advice 
of the committee, there are no outstanding in- 
stances of rejection by the committee of ad- 
ministrative requests.18 This cooperation 
might well be destroyed, however, were the 
administrative officials to ignore the ‘“‘advice” 
of the legislators. 

The fact that the Governor and the commis- 
sioner of administration follow to the letter 
the advice of the committee and the fact that 
they submit even small items to the commit- 
tee for ‘‘advice” speak of the real power pres- 
ent in the terse statutory summation of the 
advisory power of the committee. “Failure or 
refusal of the committee to make a recom- 
mendation promptly shall be deemed a nega- 
tive recommendation.” In effect, what the 
Legislature is saying to the administrative offi- 
cials is, “You accept our continuing control, 
our ‘advice,’ if you please, or else. . . .” 

The working relationships between the Gov- 
ernor, the commissioner of administration, and 
members of the Legislative Committee, how- 
ever, appear thus far to have been cordial. Al- 
though the minutes of the committee are 
not verbatim reports and it is therefore pos- 
sible that subtle vetoes have been effected by 
the legislators, there is no evidence of disagree- 
ment between the administrative officers and 
the legislators involved. The task of making 
transfers from the fund has been accomplished 
with a minimum of difficulty and with no 
unusual amount of delay. The legislators 
seem satisfied with the prestige that accrues 
from their relationship to the allocation of the 
moneys. It is possible that the Governor may 
desire additional freedom in making emer- 
gency transfers, but he desires even more hav- 
ing a fund available in time of emergency. 


* Legislative Advisory Committee, Minutes, 1941- 
1947. 


The general contingent fund appropriation 
for the biennium is for each year of the tern, 
and any money unexpended and unencun. 
bered at the close of any fiscal year lapses to 
the general revenue fund. As under the Emer. 
gency Committee, the advisory group can av. 
thorize funds only to supplement existing ap. 
propriations. The amounts allowed by the 
committee are budgeted and allotted as if a 
part of regular appropriations. 

Appropriations to the general contingent 
fund from 1941 to 1947 totaled $1,090,000, 
These moneys were parceled to many state 
agencies on the basis of need. The appropria. 
tion to the fund for the 1941-43 biennium was 
only $100,000; for 1943-45, $390,000; for 1945. 
47, $600,000. Increases in appropriations have 
greatly broadened the scope of the emergency 
provision.!9 

The size of central emergency funds in the 
states varies greatly—from $50,000 to $2,000,000 
per biennium. A fund of less than $100,000 or 
more than $500,000, however, departs from the 
general pattern established by the thirty-five 
states that maintain these funds. It is interest. 
ing that the funds maintained in those states 
that allow transfers by the governor or the 
chief budget officer alone are small—with the 
exception of California, which has a $1,000,000 
fund. F 


III 


A INTERESTING constitutional question sur- 
rounds contingent fund management in 
Minnesota: Is supervision of transfers from 
the general contingent fund properly an ad- 
ministrative function? May legislators control 
the allocation of funds that are, according to 
law, to be parceled out by the Governor, the 
commissioner of administration, or both? A 
court test has not been made and the issue re- 
mains unsettled. 

There is substantial evidence which indicates 
that general contingent fund management is 
properly an administrative function. Attorney 
General Burnquist thought that the manage- 
ment of the fund was an administrative func- 
tion in 1941 when he termed the offices held by 


* Legislative Advisory Committee, Report(s) to the 
State Legislature, 1943, 1945, 1947. On file, Depart- 
ment of Administration, State House, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 
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members of the Legislative Emergency Com- 
mittee administrative offices, thus causing the 
abolition of that committee and the establish- 
ment of the Legislative Advisory Committee. 
The Legislature tacitly admitted as much when 
it heeded the warning of the Attorney General 
and created the “advisory” agency. The experi- 
ence in the several states tends to indicate, too, 
that the function is considered to be primarily 
administrative. As was observed above, almost 
two-thirds of the states that have established a 
central contingent fund have given full con- 
trol over that fund to administrative officials 
individually or to all-administrative boards. 
Only four states have all-legislative control. 

There is a second question of general inter- 
est relative to central contingent fund manage- 
ment in Minnesota. Have the functions of the 
Legislative Advisory Committee increased and, 
if so, does the increase point to the existence of 
a “little legislature’’? 

The scope of fund control exercised by mem- 
bers of the Legislative Advisory Committee has 
increased markedly since 1941. Part of the con- 
trol exercised by these committee members re- 
sults, however, from their duties as members of 
the Minnesota Public Relief Advisory Commit- 
tee which is composed of the same four legis- 
lators. In 1941 these four legislators controlled 
only the Minnesota public relief fund and the 
general contingent fund. In 1947 they exer- 
cised control over six additional funds—the aid 
to distressed school districts fund, the contin- 
gent fund for state institutions, the Minnesota 
aeronautics fund, the metropolitan airports 
fund, the war veterans fund, and the Lac qui 
Parle and Big Stone Lake water control proj- 
ects fund. 

It must be emphasized that the members of 
the Legislative Advisory Committee do not 
legislate in the general sense. They allocate the 
moneys appropriated by the Legislature ac- 
cording to a basic purpose outlined by the 
policy-making branch and in keeping with 
formulas that are supplied in the statutes. 
These formulas are general, however, and ad- 
ministrative agencies are allowed considerable 
discretion in carrying out the purposes of the 
various acts. If the Legislature has set up the 
Advisory Committee in order to make these 


formulas more specific, it may well be asked 
why the Legislature does not itself write care- 
ful prescriptions and then turn the allotting 
jeb over to the proper administrative officials. 
An answer is difficult, but the short biennial 
session is a factar to be considered. Also, legis- 
lators are slow to appreciate that present-day 
necessities call for considerable delegation to 
executive agencies of sublegislative authority, 
combined with an effective postaudit by an 
official responsible to the Legislature. 

It seems doubtful that a “little legislature” 
operates in Minnesota at the present time. 
However, the increasing authority delegated to 
the members of the Legislative Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Minnesota Public Relief Ad- 
visory Committee in the management of funds 
may well constitute the beginnings of one. An 
extension of the practice of making lump sum 
fund appropriations to be allocated by a few 
legislative leaders possesses certain dangerous 
implications. 


IV 


~ following conclusions may be made rela- 
tive to the Minnesota general contingent 
fund and its management. First, the creation 
of the fund has provided a considerable degree 
of interim budgetary flexibility that has en- 
abled the state administration to meet emer- 
gency situations with little difficulty. Second, 
the size of the fund has been adequate for most 
purposes, but not excessive. The increase in 
the size of the fund can be accounted for 
largely by the general inflationary trend and 
the decreased purchasing power of the dollar. 
Third, the two legislative committees and the 
administrative officials responsible for alloca- 
tions from the central fund have worked thus 
far in general harmony. Fourth, the functions 
performed by the members of Legislative Ad- 
visory Committee have increased through the 
years; this increase does not yet, however, 
amount to the establishment of a “little legis- 
lature.” Fifth, the Legislature has avoided a 
basic problem in failing to come to grips with 
the fact that the allocation of funds from the 
general contingent fund is an administrative 
function. Sixth, a constitutional question still 
surrounds the activities of the Legislative Ad- 
visory Committee. ; 
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tion in the postwar world is nowhere 

more strikingly evident than in Britain 
today as the Labour Government’s vast pro- 
gram of nationalization of basic industries 
raises unprecedented problems of organization 
and administration. Three times the size of 
General Motors (in terms of personnel em- 
ployed) and charged with the technical re- 
habilitation of the most vital element in the 
British industrial complex, the National Coal 
Board is especially germane for scrutiny not 
only by administrators but equally by political 
practitioners and students of politics. The 
British effort to carry out full-scale public 
ownership within a framework of traditional 
democratic liberty is at once a fascinating 
study in political dynamics and a challenge to 
the art of public management. Moreover, if it 
is true, as often maintained, that American ex- 
perience tends to follow the pattern of British 
socio-political movements, it may be well to 
analyze and evaluate carefully the evolving 
drama of British socialism in action. 

At the outset several generalizations con- 
cerning the British coal industry must be set 
down as a frame of reference for a detailed 
analysis of the Board. A basic assumption 
throughout is that nationalization is a logical 
culmination of the peculiar historical evolu- 
tion of the coal industry. Indeed, public own- 
ership resulted from economic necessity. From 
a position of virtually unchallenged world 
dominance in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, the industry suffered a succes- 
sion of reversals culminating, after 1913, in a 


T« expanding role of public administra- 


precipitous decline until in the winter of 
1946-47 even the minimal demands of the na- 
tion could not be met. Although a complex 
of factors was responsible for this regressive 
trend, certain influences appear to have been 
predominant. First, the industry was character- 
ized by a system of mining (longwell advanc- 
ing) that exploited the most accessible seams 
first, resulting in constantly increasing costs as 
the mines attained economic maturity. The 
accompanying economic impoverishment of 
the colliery entrepreneur (or perhaps more 
accurately, his failure to re-invest a sufficiently 
high proportion of earnings) was reflected in 
a failure to mechanize the industry as the high 
output-per-manshift obtainable with relatively 
primitive methods declined. Moreover, inter- 
national developments aggravated Britain's 
embarrassment as technological know-how be- 
came equalized and countries which had pre- 
viously imported substantial amounts of 
British coal turned increasingly to substitutes. 

The period between the great wars was 
marked by severe economic dislocation 
throughout the industry. Bitter labor rela- 
tions and the protracted strikes of 1921 and 
1926 impressed upon the British public the 
need for basic reorganization of the industry. 
During World War II recurrent fuel crises 
crystallized the popular belief that the na- 
tional welfare demanded immediate and revo- 
lutionary treatment of the coal dilemma. In 
the election campaign of 1945 national eco- 
nomic rehabilitation was the basic theme and 
the solution of the coal problem became the 
dominant issue. When the alternatives were 
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weighed it became apparent that only one 
course was feasible: the principle of national- 
jzation was accepted as a solution preferable 
to the creation of a vast “self-regulating” trust, 
financed by public grants and functioning 
under totally inadequate provisions for public 
control. This second (Foot) plan, submitted 
in the Conservative manifesto of 1945, was op- 
posed with equal vigor by the London Times 
and the Daily Herald. (Issues of January 23, 
1945). The capital required for reorganization 
of the coal industry was available neither 
within the industry nor on the commercial 
market. The investment of vast amounts of 
public monies while perpetuating the mal- 
organization of the past was anathema. The 
cartelization which had generally character- 
ized British industry between the wars had 
resulted in a defensive psychology focused on 
the suppression of competition rather than 
technological regeneration.! Moreover, it was 
clear that solution of the coal dilemma re- 
quired not only adequate capital but the in- 
spiration for a comprehensive program of 
technical reorganization. Neither of these, it 
appeared, was obtainable within the existing 
framework of the industry. 

Equally important, the restoration of the 
industry to prewar status after several years of 
government control would inevitably have 
meant an attempt to re-establish “economic” 
conditions in the industry. This policy would 
have entailed wholesale reduction of wages 
which since 1939 had more than doubled, as 
had the cost of living. Such had been the pat- 
tern following World War I. Clearly such a 
policy would have precipitated a measure of 
economic strife beyond the endurance of a 
nation emerging from a war for survival mili- 
tarily victorious but economically prostrate. 
To recapture even a semblance of her prewar 
economic status, Britain required an unprece- 
dented rate of industrial output. Coal was the 
hard core of such a program and any protracted 
disruption in its production was intolerable. 


1 Robert Brady, Business as a System of Power (Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1943), chap. 5; A. E. Kahn, 
Great Britain in the World Economy (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1946); H. Levy, Monopolies, Cartels, and 
Trusts (Macmillan, 1927); “The Economic Front,” 138 
Economist (December g, 1939); “The Cartelisation of 
England,” 134 Economist (March 18, 1939). 


Accordingly, in the summer of 1945, when 
the precarious economic situation of the 
nation had become generally apparent, the 
British electorate chose the party which of- 
fered a positive program for economic reor- 
ganization. In what the military euphemisti- 
cally calls a “calculated risk,” socialism was 
deliberately selected as the better means to 
national recovery. To administer its program 
for the regeneration of coal and other basic 
industries, the new Government chose the 
familiar public corporation device. Although 
such corporations had been a characteristic 
feature of British public administration, the 
new agencies differed substantially from their 
predecessors. Indeed, the historical concept of 
the public corporation as an agency possessing 
much of the financial and executive autonomy 
of its commercial prototype no longer ap- 
plied. 


The Minister and the Coal Board 


HE corporation established by the Govern- 
pam to manage the coal industry under 
public ownership was unveiled in Parliament 
as a curious mutation. On the one hand, the 
expert, functional character of the Board, its 
administrative freedom, and its statutory ob- 
ligation to function in a businesslike manner 
were emphasized. On the other hand, the 
parent Minister, Mr. Shinwell, was obliged to 
admit the necessity of a radical departure from 
traditional corporate experience. “No Min- 
ister could come before Parliament in these 
days, and for this particular industry, and 
propose that a board should be set up to run 
the industry free from all responsibility to 
Parliament. . . .”? The vast financial respon- 
sibility of the Government proscribed any 
substantial measure of corporate autonomy. 
In a most interesting exhibition of political 
schizophrenia, apparently in an effort to fore- 
stall Opposition criticism, or perhaps to meet 
some deep-seated popular need for grad- 
ualism, the Board was eulogized as an inde- 
pendent executive, while in fact it was abun- 
dantly clear that the Minister retained a 
degree of prescriptive authority which re- 
duced the corporation to a closely controlled 
agent of the Government. - 


7418 Hansard 707 (January 29, 1946). 
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Certain precise statutory powers and obliga- 
tions of the Minister effectively dismiss the 
premise that the Coal Board can operate in- 
dependently of ministerial direction, except 
in obvious cases of administrative detail. The 
latitude of ministerial authority and account- 
ability has been vastly increased by provisions 
such as this: 


The Minister may, after consultation with the 
Board, give to the Board directions of a general 
character as to the exercise and performance by 
the Board of their functions in relation to matters 
appearing to the Minister to affect the national 
interest, and the Board shall give effect to any 
such directions.’ 


It is difficult to conceive of a commission 
broader than this. While it is clear that cer- 
tain things are “general” while others are 
obviously particular, the drawing of a line be- 
tween the two is extremely difficult. The 
clause, “appearing . . . to affect the national 
interest,” is obviously of sufficient amplitude 
to cover practically any question of Board 
activity, especially when definition is a pre- 
rogative of the Minister.* 

The Minister in Commons did attempt to 
delineate the extent of his jurisdiction over 
the corporation under the “national interest” 
sanction. For example, if the Board proposed 
to close a single colliery for reasons which ap- 
peared to them to be desirable, the Minister 
felt he should not interfere. However, if the 
Board proposed to disestablish an entire 
group of pits in a particular area, the net effect 
of which would be widespread social disloca- 
tion involving the wholesale transfer of large 
numbers of workmen and their families to 
more productive areas, the Minister would 
be obliged to exercise a general direction.5 

Increased ministerial accountability arises 
as a corollary of increased authority. The cor- 
poration is directed by statute to include all 
ministerial directions in its annual report. 


*An act to establish public ownership and control 
of the coal mining industry and certain activities; and 
for purposes connected therewith, 9 & 10 Geo. 6, 
Ch. 59, sec. 3, (1). 

‘For an excellent statement of the ramifications of 
the “national interest” with regard to ministerial con- 
trol, see 423 Hansard 507-11 (May 28, 1946). 

*Standing Committee C, Report, Feb. 13, 1946, 
col. 78. 


Should the Board embark upon some quixotic 
enterprise ending in failure, the Minister wil! 
not be able to escape parliamentary inquisi. 
tion by shifting responsibility to the Board, 
Should he persist, Parliament may be so un. 
kind as to recall comments advanced during 
debate at a time when the Minister was urging 
the principle of ministerial responsibility: 

Hon. Members opposite must decide what leg 
they stand on. What is it they want? Do they want 
a Minister to be answerable to Parliament for the 
general activities of the Board, to have accounts 
presented annually and to have debates raised on 
the basis of the accounts and reports of the Coal 
Board through the Minister, or would they prefer 
to have a Board appointed with complete auton- 
omy and without any interference whatever? . . . 
The Board must be responsible for administration, 
but where it is a matter of national interest Par- 
liament must have a say, and the Minister is the 
person responsible.° 


Again, although the Minister may not inter- 
fere in the routine administrative affairs of 
the corporation, if either Parliament or the 
Minister becomes dissatisfied with Board pro- 
cedures in this area, the Board members must 
obviously be “corrected, reproved, or dis- 
missed.” 

The increased measure of ministerial con- 
trol is further illustrated in Section III of the 
organic act which gives the Minister powers 
of direction over all Board programs of re- 
organization and development “involving the 
outlay of substantial amounts of capital.” 
This means that the extensive programs of 
technical development being prepared and 
implemented under the nationalization pro- 
gram are subject to the final authorization of 
the parent Minister. Reorganization schemes 
alone will require the expenditure of about 
$600,000,000 during the next decade. The 
Government is responsible for the safeguard- 
ing of these public monies, and to insure that 
its obligation is properly discharged the Min- 
ister of Fuel and Power has been granted un- 
precedented authority over the fiscal opera- 
tions of the corporation. 

The Minister is clearly given increased con- 
trol over the corporation by the statutory pro- 
vison which authorizes him to demand any 
and all facilities from the Board for procuring 


* Ibid., cols. 263-64. 
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information “with respect to the property 
and activities of the Board,” including returns 
and accounts and the verification of all data 
submitted. Here, a refuge which in the past 
has proved convenient for reluctant Min- 
isters—the claim that vital statistics of a public 
corporation are inaccessible—has been re- 
moved. Today ministries have been obliged 
to establish expert staffs, capable of analyzing 
and synthesizing the voluminous technical 
data now flowing from the new corporations 
to Whitehall. 

The appointive power of the Minister fur- 
ther enhances his control of the Board. The 
Minister has statutory power to appoint and 
remove members of the headquarters Board. 
By the character of his appointments, as well 
as by specific obligations he may exact from 
candidates as a prerequisite to appointment, 
he can mold the general policy of the corpora- 
tion. Through the power of removal the Min- 
ister may expeditiously discharge members 
who have lost the confidence of the Govern- 
ment, Parliament, or the press. Here, an es- 
pecially effective means of response to popular 
criticism has been provided; the Minister en- 
joys exceptional latitude as the conditions of 
removal are delineated in an executive regula- 
tion that he promulgated in July, 1946. This 
regulation provides that the Minister may 
declare vacant the post of any member becom- 
ing in his opinion “unfit” or “incapable” of 
performing his duties.’ In effect, members be- 
coming for any reason persona non grata may 
be removed. 

There is in addition an important area of 
ministerial influence which may be called 
“informal control.” Here the Minister, acting 
as adviser to the Board on what the “national 
interest” is, may informally initiate policies 
of the most vital concern to the success of the 
Board in a manner that makes their “adop- 
tion” by the Board inevitable. The introduc- 
tion of the five-day week, which Mr. Shinwell 
had virtually promised the National Union 
of Mine Workers several months prior to the 
appointment of the Coal Board, illustrates 
this type of direction.® 

In sum, the principal distinction between 


"Statutory Rules and Orders, No. 1094, July 12, 1946. 
* 425, Hansard 65 (July 24, 1946). 


the Coal Board and earlier corporations is the 
provision in the organic statute for a vastly 
increased measure of ministerial direction. 
The parent Minister, once remote and benev- 
olent, has become inquisitive and omnipres- 
ent. Previously the Minister was little more 
than an interested bystander in corporate af- 
fairs, his responsibility limited to broad mat- 
ters of policy which, in reality, had been 
largely determined when the decision to create 
a corporation was made. Today he possesses 
a degree of control over the public corporation 
which is virtually absolute. This need not 
mean, however, that he will find it generally 
expedient to exercise his authority. The 
sword of Damocles need not fall to be effec- 
tive. Also the pressure of other duties will 
necessitate placing a certain amount of dis- 
cretion upon the Board. As the new Minister 
of Fuel and Power, Hugh Gaitskill, remarked 
upon taking office: 


It was never the intention of Parliament that 
the coal industry should be run by the Minister of 
Fuel and Power. Nor was it the desire of the 
Labour Party or the N.U.M. that it should do so. 
It is true that the Minister has an overriding re- 
sponsibility to Parliament and the nation for the 
conduct of the industry as the servant of the na- 
tion. But it is not his business to intervene in the 
ordinary operation of the industry. He has too 
many other responsibilities—electricity, gas, pe- 
troleum, and coal distribution.’ 


On the other hand, there are visible within 
the industry disturbing indications of a para- 
lyzing tendency resulting from the intimate, 
sustained type of supervision now existing. In- 
creased ministerial authority and responsibil- 
ity tend inexorably to push the Coal Board far 
along the avenue to departmental status. The 
periodic reports now flowing from the Coal 
Board to Whitehall tend to encourage the de- 
velopment of a negative psychology. In much 
the same manner that the responsible Minister 
must now create a “question-proof” organiza- 
tion to meet parliamentary interrogation, the 
Coal Board must increasingly occupy itself 
with justificatory reports and statistical data. 

This transformation in the degree and the 
character of ministerial control, the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the public corporations 


*1 Coal 12 (Dec., 1947). 
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created by the Labour Government, results 
not only from the dynamics of the Socialist 
economic philosophy and the vital importance 
of the coal industry, but also from the unprece- 
dented financial involvement of the Govern- 
ment. As Davies remarked, “financial auton- 
omy of the public corporation disappears when 
it turns to the State for assistance.’"!° The suc- 
cessful operation of a great basic industry re- 
quires a board whose policies are acceptable 
to a Parliament and a Minister concerned with 
planning on a national scale. In brief, the 
nationalized industries such as coal and trans- 
port are too important in the national indus- 
trial complex to be permitted the freedom 
enjoyed by earlier corporations such as the 
Central Electricity Board and the London 
Transport Board. In Britain, as in any highly 
industrialized state, the interdependence of 
primary industries is too delicate to allow the 
uncoordinated expansion, or contraction, of 
any segment of the economy. Accordingly, a 
principal characteristic of the Coal Board is 
an extremely vertical type of administrative 
organization with unprecedented authority 
vested in the parent Minister. This verticality, 
moreover, is aggravated by the functional 
character of the executive board charged with 


the top-level direction of the industry. 


The National Coal Board 


= success of the Coal Board in attaining 
its objective of reconstruction will depend 
in the main upon the caliber of the executives 
charged with the over-all direction and con- 
trol of the industry under public ownership. 
In the words of the Times: 


The decisive factors will be the character, qual- 
ity and organization of the Board itself. It is the 
attitude and purpose of the men at the top which 
will set the tone and spirit of the whole corpo- 
ration.” 


In addition to experience and expertise, the 
Board must possess above all a compelling ap- 
preciation of the need for a technological 
revolution in the industry and a determination 
to push through such a program despite the 
opposition and inertia remaining as a residue 


*E. Davies, National Enterprise (Gollancz, Ltd., 
1946), 148. 
“London Times, Jan. 22, 1947. 
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of the old system. Indeed, those who know the 
industry best recognize that the most relent. 
less opponent of the new Board is history, in 
the form of a legacy of fear and suspicion 
arising from the embittered labor relations of 
the past and the technological obsolescence of 
the industry. The Board has taken over a 
bankrupt enterprise, for which it paid $664, 
000,000. Although relieved of this oppressive 
indebtedness by Treasury assumption of all 
compensation payments, the Board’s ability 
eventually to effect a reduction in the price of 
coal is seriously compromised by the technical 
inefficiency of the industry and the vast sums 
required for reorganization. In the last anal- 
ysis, of course, increased productivity must 
become the raison d’étre of the Board. 

It would obviously be presumptuous to at- 
tempt at this time to set down conclusions as 
to the long-range effects of nationalization on 
the British coal industry. This will only be pos- 
sible after considerable technical reconstruc- 
tion has occurred. For the present, we must be 
content to evaluate the Board in embryo, with 
the expectation that its original directors, as 
well as its administrative structure and proce- 
dures, will influence considerably the perma- 
nent character of the corporation and the in- 
dustry. 

Theory and Practice. An analysis of the 
character of Board appointments requires a 
prefactory consideration of the problem of 
“workers’ control” and/or “representation” in 
socialized industries. In Great Britain, Guild 
Socialists and the mine workers have generally 
advocated workers’ control, meaning by this 
that the actual direction and management of 
public industries should rest with the workers. 
Socialism should mean more than the mere 
substitution of the state for the private entre- 
preneur as the controlling force in industry. 
The worker must be granted a new status in in- 
dustrial society, attainable only by an increased 
measure of control over his economic life. The 
persistence of this doctrine, essentially one 
of syndicalism, is indicated by Clement 
Attlee’s comment, as late as 1935, that “work- 
ers’ control is . . . an essential part of the 
new order.”’!2 


™C. R. Attlee, The Will and the Way to Socialism 
(Methuen, Ltd., 1935), 109. 
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The less extreme policy of workers’ repre- 
entation, whereby Board members are, in ef- 
fect, the delegates of the various groups in an 
industry, is of more recent origin and, until 
1944, Was accepted in principle by the Labour 
party.1* At that time, in a report eulogized as 
a “monument to the victory of Fabianism over 
syndicalism,’’*4 Herbert Morrison’s policy of 
implacable opposition to workers’ representa- 
tion was adopted.!® The responsibility of ex- 
ecutive direction must be vested in full-time 
professional administrators, selected solely on 
a basis of technical and administrative com- 
petence. Workers’ participation was envisaged 
in the form of normal union activity and the 
joint determination of operational policy by 
agencies such as the coal industry's pit pro- 
duction committees. 

Fabians, of course, had long pressed for the 
direction of nationalized industry by experts. 
In the words of Sidney Webb, “Legislative and 
governmental administration necessarily be- 
comes ... more and more the business of 
persons elaborately trained and set apart for 
the task and less and less the immediate out- 
come of popular feeling.”!® For him, workers’ 
representation at the highest level of socialized 
industry meant only the substitution of an un- 
healthy workers’ dictation for parliamentary 
control and ministerial responsibility. This 
was inadmissible; the benevolent state of the 
Fabian ideal must remain free to promote the 
common good. 

Now, acute observers such as G. D. H. Cole 
have praised the Coal Board as an example of 
such a nonrepresentative, politically neutral 
public board, holding that “the need to spend 
tremendous sums to achieve the technical re- 
organization of the industry requires an 
administrative body composed of individuals 


* Robert A. Dahl, “Workers’ Control of Industry 
and the British Labor Party,” 41 American Political 
Science Review 875-goo (Oct. 1947). 

“Tbid., p. 893. Dahl, however, gives almost no con- 
sideration to psychological and ideological factors 
which affect the representative character of public 
boards, exerting an influence at least as great as stat- 
utory provisions which attempt to guarantee the non- 
representative nature of such agencies. 

* Morrison’s policy is set down in Socialisation and 
Transport (Contact Publications, Ltd., 1933), chaps. 
IX, X. 

%*S. Webb, The Necessary Basis of Society (Fabian 
Publications, Tract No. 159, 1911), 6. 


sufficiently independent to over-ride the tradi- 
tional prejudices and conservatisms of those 
intimately associated with the industry.”!7 It 
is held further that the representative system 
of Board appointment would stifle this free- 
dom as the members would become mere dele- 
gates of the groups they represent. This, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cole and his disciples, has not 
happened in the case of the Coal Board. It is 
difficult to accept this rationale. 

Formally, of course, the Fabian ideal has 
been followed by the Labour Government in 
its nationalization program. The Coal Na- 
tionalization Act directs the appointment of 
Board members on the objective bases of “ex- 
perience” and “capacity” in “industrial, com- 
mercial or financial matters, applied science, 
administration, or the organization of work- 
ers.” In Parliament, the Minister of Fuel and 
Power played several variations on the theme 
that the first principle of administering the 
scheme of nationalization was the selection of 
“the best men for the job.” There was at no 
time a demand for workers’ control, and di- 
rect representation was sought only _half- 
heartedly by the mineworkers. 

At the same time, there exist certain political 
dynamics which significantly influence the 
character of the Board, giving it in fact a 
“representative” color. Indeed, a complete 
picture of the coal industry under nationaliza- 
tion requires more than an examination of 
policy declarations and neat statutory provi- 
sions. There exist also powerful ideological 
beliefs which effectively oppose Labour's pro- 
gram to create a fresh environment. While no 
one will deny that the members of the Coal 
Board were selected on a basis of functional 
capacity, it appears equally clear that they 
cannot avoid being, in fact, “representative” 
of that section of the industry from which they 
came. Although I do not intend to labor the 
point, it may be worth while to consider one 
or two factors which reinforce this judgment. 

First, it is doubtful whether the individual 
personality may be so atomized that the func- 
tional ability of a board member can be di- 
vorced from the social and political point of 
view of that segment of the industry in which 


*G. D. H. Cole, “The National Coal Board,” 17 
Political Quarterly 313 (Oct., 1946). 
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his expertise was acquired.'® If such a separa- 
tion were possible, it would be more difficult 
for an observer to isolate the functional origins 
of employees throughout the Board. Does a 
member generally endorse nationalization, or 
is it anathema? Are economic concessions to 
the mineworkers necessary elements in a cam- 
paign to ensure immediate gains in produc- 
tion, or merely the symptoms of syndicalism? 
Is the technological obsolescence of the indus- 
try recognized, or is the low output-per-man- 
shift attributed to miners who have, somehow, 
lost the capacity to work? These attitudes, so 
readily discernible, are the residue of genera- 
tions of unproductive labor relations in the 
British coal industry. The mere fact of public 
ownership is powerless to change them. To dis- 
regard their influence is to fall victim to the 
distortions which long resulted, for example, 
from the teaching of political science as struc- 
ture over against process. 

Then again, there is the matter of political 
responsibility. It is difficult to see how the 
nationalization program of the Labour Gov- 
ernment could be other than the implementa- 
tion of the economic philosophy of the British 
working class. This is especially evident given 
the admirable British system in which political 
manifestoes are accurate indexes of Govern- 
ment action. The concrete economic gains 
of the mineworkers under the nationaliza- 
tion scheme, which constitute a grave com- 
promise upon the Board’s obligation to achieve 
eventual financial self-sufficiency, indicate 
rather clearly the strength of the “political” 
factors emphasized here. Emphatically, ulti- 
mate control of the industry remains with 
Parliament; at the same time, there exists a 
“twilight” zone of Board discretion in which 


* Karl Mannheim, for example, in his work on the 
sociology of knowledge, notes the influence of “situ- 
ational determinism” and emphasizes the necessity of 
neutralizing this factor if objectivity is to be approxi- 
mated. In the case of the Coal Board, “situational de- 
terminism” encompasses the unquestioned assump- 
tions, the background of experience, the frame of 
reference which must condition (subconsciously or 
otherwise) the actions of its members. Jdeology and 
Utopia (Harcourt Brace and Co., 1936), 271, chap. V, 
passim. For additional illumination on the persistent 
influence of such “belief and “valuation” concepts 
on behavior, see Gunnar Myrdal, An American Di- 
lemma (Harper & Bros., 1944), Appendixes II, III, 
1027-64. 
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the balance obviously has been in favor of the 
mineworkers. Recent comments of the Econ, 
omist reinforce this observation: 


The struggle for supremacy between the two side 
[technical /managerial over against miners] is noy 
open, and it has to be confessed that mining engi. 
neers, at the moment, are not in a POsition to 
make their fullest contribution to the rehabilita. 
tion of British coal mining. Great changes are r. 
quired; little is being done towards making thos 
changes; and the power of persuasion, much lex 
of enforcement, over the miners is not strong. The 
Coal Board is in a quandary. It may allow itself to 
be forced into a supine acceptance of the doctrine 
that the miners are the final arbiters of how mud 
they will produce and of technical reorganization 
of the pits. Or it may somehow contrive to learn 
to exert not indeed ruthless authority, but cer. 
tainly effective leadership. The Coal Board cannot 
escape choosing between the two alternatives.” 


Workers’ control has necessarily been repudi. 
ated in view of its patent incompatibility with 
the centralized planning and direction of the 
national economy. On the other hand, a signif. 
icant measure of informal workers’ “repre. 
sentation” would appear to be inevitable when 
the political present and future of a Govern. 
ment, a Minister, and consequently a Board 
rest largely with a working class, the most 
articulate and politically conscious element of 
which is the National Union of Mineworkers. 

In his appointments to the Coal Board, the 
Minister has met statutory requirements 
reasonably well. In the view of disinterested 
opinion, Lord Hyndley, the chairman, was a 
fairly logical choice for the position. He had 
been associated with the coal industry, often 
as a member of Government control agencies, 
during much of his career. This broad experi- 
ence with coal problems and their administra- 
tion by the Government induced the Minister 
to appoint him. 

However, the private vocational interests of 
the new chairman have caused Socialists some 
concern. At the time of his appointment the 
chairman was managing director of Powell 
Duffryn Ltd., Britain's largest colliery concern. 
This company has a reputation neither for 
efficiency nor for productive labor relations 
policies. It has the usual subsidiary holdings 


154 Economist 848 (May 22, 1948). 
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of modern industrial combinations, including 
railroads, iron and steel plants, coking works, 
and steamships. Although the renunciation of 
all business affiliations with coal and allied 
industries was a prerequisite of appointment, 
the selection of former colliery directors (long 
the focal point of Labour party agitation) in- 
spired considerable cynicism among the mine- 
workers, who found it difficult to face the fact 
that the managerial elements, as well as the 
miners, Must remain in the nationalized in- 
dustry. 

They questioned the desirability of selecting 
for high positions in nationalized industry 
individuals whose social and political precon- 
ceptions and entire cultural ideology militate 
against the acceptance of public ownership. 
Should such persons determine policy at the 
highest level? When the success of the entire 
nationalization program may well depend on 
their sincere devotion, is it enough to appoint 
Board members who view themselves as dis- 
interested specialists who effectively discharge 
their functions regardless of personal political 
beliefs? Regarding such appointments, Davies 
observes, “Their attributes must be great in- 
deed to offset the great handicap with which 
they enter socialized industry—lack of belief 
therein.”’2° In any event, it was maintained, if 
the Government really meant what it had so 
often said—that a primary objective of national- 
ization was the mitigation of the unproductive 
labor-management psychology of the indus- 
try—it was a mistake to perpetuate traditional 
personnel relationships. 

The deputy chairman of the Board, Sir Ar- 
thur Street, is a civil servant of considerable 
eminence. He possesses the broad experience 
in administrative matters which is one of the 
criteria of appointment set forth in the act. 
Before coming to the Coal Board, Sir Arthur 
was permanent secretary to the Control Office 
for Germany and Austria. During World War 
II he was Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for Air. 

Sir Arthur is the principal administrative 
officer of the Coal Board, and the over-all or- 
ganization of the nationalized industry is the 
product of his effort. The most significant 
criticism of his appointment arose in the area 


* Op. cit., pp. 52-53- 
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of administrative theory and the public corpo- 
ration. The corporation mechanism has gen- 
erally been employed to escape the time-con- 
suming precedent and the lack of initiative, 
administrative flexibility, and opportune deci- 
sion-making often seen in the Government 
department. The avoidance of a “civil service 
mentality” was emphasized again and again 
in debate on the nationalization bill as an es- 
sential element in Board appointments. There 
was at no time a suggestion from any political 
source that control of the industry be placed 
in the Ministry of Fuel and Power. Thus, the 
appointment of a career civil servant not only 
to draft the entire organizational framework 
of the Board but to assume also an important 
role in the administrative direction of the in- 
dustry was both surprising and alarming. In a 
penetrating criticism of the operation of na- 
tionalized industry by the Labour Govern- 
ment, culminating in an appeal for the intro- 
duction of scientific management, a Labour 
member of Parliament made the following 
observation: 


On the other hand, there are those in the Coal 
Board with a Civil Service past. Those who have 
grown up in the Civil Service do not appreciate 
modern management methods. I note with dismay 
that a recent appointment to the Electricity Board 
is again to be of a senior civil servant who has 
done some splendid work in the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation but his background is not that of indus- 
try. It has been for long an assertion of the Labour 
Party that we do not intend to run nationalized 
industry as a form of the Civil Service. Yet here we 
see some of the most important posts being filled 
by those with a Civil Service procedure as their 
background, and they are being placed in charge 
of administration. 


It is evident that the problem of civil service 
influence in the direction and control of na- 
tionalized industry is recognized within the 
party as well as without. 

Such misgivings are not at all assuaged by 
the public statements of the deputy chairman 
regarding the personnel, organization, and 
procedures of the Board. In the context of 
“representative” appointments, Sir Arthur 
may, in a very real sense, be regarded as am- 
bassador from Millbank. In a recent address 


* 440 Hansard 1184-88 (July 22, 1947). 
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comparing the operation of industry by a 
public corporation with that by the traditional 
Government department, Sir Arthur began by 
quoting the London Times to the effect that 
corporations are not necessarily more efficient 
than Whitehall merely because they are not 
staffed by civil servants. Then, in an effort to 
“remove a popular misconception,” Sir Arthur 
proceeded to eulogize the public servant: 


You will say that intellectual honesty is not 
enough. The well-known business virtues of drive, 
initiative and sense of urgency are required in ad- 
dition. I would reply that these qualities are none 
the less demanded of the Civil Servants who, un- 
der Ministers, manage the nation’s affairs.” 


This general philosophy prevails. Civil serv- 
ice precedence and procedures have become 
the hallmark of the National Coal Board. Po- 
sition classification, elaborate superannuation 
schemes, extensive reporting, and similar para- 
phernalia of governmental administration 
have replaced the vitalizing freedom and 
authority enjoyed by earlier public corpora- 
tions. Thus the Times, commenting on the 
patent internecine strife within the Board, 
could conclude, “. . . from an undue reliance 
on civil service rather than on business meth- 
ods and traditions of organization output in 
the mines is not rising as it should rise, and 
cost and prices are too high.”*% 

Administrative Pathology. Perhaps the most 
significant observation regarding the adminis- 
tration of the Coal Board is that it operates as 
a functional body: general lines of policy hav- 
ing been established by the Board collec- 
tively, the several members in their respective 
functional capacities execute the decisions. 
This practice is open to serious question. As 
the early experience of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority indicates, it is highly undesirable to 
parcel out functional “spheres of influence” 


“Sir Arthur Street, “The Public Corporation in 
British Experience,” address, British Institute of Pub- 
lic Administration, Ashridge, June 27, 1947. 

™London Times, May 13, 1948. Similarly, the Spec- 
tator, commenting on Sir Charles’ resignation, ob- 
served, “When a man of that calibre declares that the 
whole set-up of the National Coal Board is all wrong, 
and resigns an important and lucrative post rather 
than continue association with methods which he is 
satisfied can never succeed, it is time the methods were 
examined closely.” May 21, 1948. 


among board members who are expected at the 
same time to exercise a broad general outlook. 
Internecine pulling and hauling tends to og. 
cur as each member, unconsciously or other. 
wise, seeks to obtain special concessions for his 
particular action program. 

Nor is this the preeminent danger of exces. 
sive functionalism. Vast organizations such as 
the National Coal Board inexorably breed 
over-centralization, inertia, and frustration, 
Sustained, conscious effort is required to pro- 
mote authority and responsibility at the periph- 
ery. Moreover, under socialism of the British 
variety, the Labour Government is under 
special obligation to encourage individual de. 
velopment and a deeper sense of participation 
on the part of the worker. However, although 
it is clear that the Coal Board recognizes 
decentralization as an eminently desirable 
principle, its establishment is found to be ex. 
tremely difficult. The dynamics of the socialist 
concept of a centrally controlled economy 
press upon the corporation, and the functional 
character of the headquarters Board further 
aggravates the problem. Perhaps it is not sur- 
prising that Mayfair should insist that their 
particular program or technique is superior. 
They are after all the executive directors of the 
industry, selected upon a basis of technical ex- 
pertise. 

Finally, in addition to the unorthodox sys- 
tem of organization and the compartmentaliza- 
tion of functional programs, there is the 
apparent assumption of the parent Minister 
that technical eminence and administrative 
ability necessarily exist in conjunction. This 
illusion was especially evident in the “non- 
political” appointments to the top positions 
in the departments of finance, research, and, to 
a somewhat lesser extent, production. These 
appointees have had little experience in the 
large-scale administration which will become 
their principal function. They will have the 
task of coordination and direction, rather than 
demonstration of their technical skill. As a 
critic of Board appointments states: 


. technical abilities and administrative ability 
are two very different things. That is a fact gen- 
erally accepted in the United States. The Germans, 
with their passion for technical qualification, never 
made the mistake of confusing these qualities at 
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the level of the Sindicat: at that level administra- 
tion was supreme.™ 


This puts the point well. Here again, the 
experience of the TVA is instructive. The 
original chairman of the Authority was“. . . a 
man of rare gifts and possessed of an un- 
ysual combination of qualities.”*> However, 
despite eminent knowledge and experience as 
an engineer and director of water control pro}- 
ects, he lacked those essential qualities of per- 
sonal magnetism, cooperation, and the ability 
to coordinate diversified interests and person- 
alities which mark the successful administrator. 

These several observations and criticisms of 
the administrative structure and procedure of 
the National Coal Board were highlighted re- 
cently by the resignation of Sir Charles Reid, 
codirector of the production department of 
the corporation. In his words: 


I have resigned from the National Coal Board 
because I have no confidence either in it or in the 
organization it has set up. . . . I have now come 
to the conclusion that without the most radical al- 
teration from the Coal Board downwards, both in 
regard to type of control and personnel, the na- 
tionalization of the mines will prove a disastrous 
failure. I do not believe the present cumbersome 
and uninspired organization will produce for the 
country the coal it needs for home and export pur- 
poses, and at a satisfactory price: it cannot deal 
with the indiscipline so rampant in the mines to- 
day; it cannot keep an effective check on produc- 
tion costs; nor will it, in my judgment, accomplish 
the vital technical reorganization of the collieries 
on which the Government has decided and which 
the country expects to see carried out.” 


Conclusion 

N CONCLUSION, it seems fair to say that the 
[national Coal Board occupies an anomalous 
position, vacillating between a superficial cor- 
porate freedom and the persistent reality of 
sustained Government control. With some 
justice, a critic of the Government's program 
for coal remarks: 


In these circumstances, we might well get a situ- 
ation in which the industry is not kept out of 
politics, not run as a business for profit, nor op- 


* 440 Hansard 648-49 (July 17, 1947). 

*C. Herman Pritchett, The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority (University of North Carolina Press, 1943), 148. 

*London Times, May 13, 1948. 


erated on non-profit-making business lines, nor 
administered as a Government department, but 
manages to combine the worst features of each.” 


This interpretation, however, appears too ex- 
treme. Perhaps it is even irrelevant in its 
failure to realize that the essence of socialism 
is the synthesis of politics and economics. To 
criticize the Coal Board as “political” may 
reflect nothing more than an inability to re- 
linquish criteria which were only partially 
applicable even 1 capitalist Britain. 

What may be required is a pragmatic recog- 
nition that the changed environment of the 
British corporation necessitates departures not 
only in organization but also in evaluation. 
The Coal Board must be viewed in the politi- 
cal and economic context within which it 
operates. Perhaps the executive and financial 
autonomy which characterized the earlier cor- 
porations has no place in a socialist milieu. Cer- 
tainly the financial independence of the Coal 
Board has been submerged in the vast sums 
required to compensate the private owners and 
to resuscitate an industry bypassed in the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Traditional criteria may 
be useful only as a means of outlining more 
clearly the transformation in the character of 
the new corporations. 

However, despite the radically changed po- 
litical environment in which the coal industry 
now finds itself, the essential requirements of 
the industry for the British economy have not 
changed. An efficient industry, with low-cost 
production and high outp ut-per-manshift, re- 
mains the avenue to industrial recovery and 
the success of the Labour Government. In this 
context, the principal shortcoming of the Coal 
Board appears to be the uneconomic manner 
in which it has begun its task. While the na- 
tionalization of the industry was perhaps 
inevitable, and some derivative of the public 
corporation was undoubtedly the proper 
means of administration, the Board does not 
appear to have been designed for success ac- 
cording to commercial standards. Admittedly, 
its executive independence was necessarily re- 
duced by the socialist concept of centralized 
planning and direction of primary industries. 
At the same time, there was no corollary which 


=§. R. Dennison, “The Problems of Bigness,” 2 
Cambridge Journal 13 (Nov., 1947). 
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dictated that the Board’s administrative organ- 
ization and methods of internal operation 
must parallel those of the traditional depart- 
ment. The technical competence was available 
within the industry, and the capital was ad- 
vanced by the Government. However necessary 
civil service precedents may be to the govern- 
ment department operating in a context of 
strict legal accountability, they appear to be 
unsuited to a corporation which, in the words 
of its parent Minister, is a “commercial under- 
taking” expected to “show a profit on an aver- 
age of good and bad years.” 

Up to this point, at least, the Board appears 
to have operated without much regard for the 
day of financial reckoning which confronts it. 
The overhead cost of maintaining an ex- 
quisitely detailed headquarters organization is 
germane. Although the precise number of “co- 
ordinating and advisory” personnel is un- 
known, the volume is sufficient to have in- 
spired a comment by a responsible official of 
“alarm at the mushroom growth” of the head- 
quarters staff, which he felt should be restricted 
to an absolute minimum, not only in defer- 
ence to its proper function of coordination, 
but also to minimize the danger of headquar- 
ters taking on operational functions merely 
to justify its existence. Similarly, concessions 
to mineworkers in the form of the five-day 
week, pension schemes, and liberalized wel- 
fare programs have added $160,000,000 a year 
to the industry's costs, yet annual profits of the 
industry during the past decade have averaged 
only $60,000,000. Although production has 
been brought up to prewar levels by a sheer 
increase in the labor force of the industry, 
“output regardless of expense” cannot con- 
tinue to be the criterion of Board perform- 
ance.?8 As the Times commented recently, in 
discussing the general question of coal costs: 


Increased productivity and lower costs are 
clearly crucial necessities for British mining. 


™ During fiscal 1947, the first year of Coal Board 
control, a net deficit of $93,023,344 was incurred. The 
average cost of production per ton of coal was about 
$0.85 more than in 1946, the last year of private oper- 
ation. This increase was due mainly to “concessions to 
the workmen designed to promote cooperation and 
attract recruits.” National Coal Board, “Annual Re- 
port and Statement of Accounts”, London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, July, 1948. 


Increased output has been paid for in high 
wages... . But the long-term difficulty in th, 
British coal industry is costs... as supplies ¢. 
pand and competition increases, the larger outpy, 
a manshift in other European exporting countrie;, 
together with lower real wages, will tend to bring 
prices down to levels low in relation to Britis, 
costs. Meanwhile the inflationary effect of rising 
coal prices on the costs of British manufactured 
exports is an increasingly serious international dis. 
advantage.” 


In this context the objectives which have 5 
far dominated the Board, namely, the intro. 
duction of model working conditions, the 
creation of an effective collective bargaining 
mechanism, and the establishment of a com. 
plex administrative organization, becomnie sec. 
ondary objectives, however laudable. 

Neither the Coal Board nor the Government 
can afford to adopt uncritically a long-range 
view with regard to economic operation, if by 
so doing there is a failure to attain more im. 
mediate objectives which alienates popular 
support. The Cabinet shake-up of October, 
1947 was a move in the proper direction, in- 
dicating the awareness of the Government that 
1950 is fast approaching, and that the class 
appeal which sustained the Labour party 
through the long years of opposition must be 
replaced by a perspective encompassing the 
talent and the welfare of the entire nation. 

Happily, in so far as the necessary condition 
for effective corporate action is a politically 
mature electorate which regards Government 
with a sense of personal responsibility, the 
Board enjoys a propitious milieu. We hold 
here with Eggleston that “the British electo- 
rate . . . is the noblest in the world, and more 
apt than any other to honor sacrifice and 
respond to an appeal for it.” Thus, the en- 
vironment is excellent, the challenge to 
achievement is there. It remains for the Coal 
Board to modify the tendency to syndicalism 
which the grave shortage of coal and the first 
flush of Labour victory have permitted to color 
its development. In its place must be installed 
a broader objective—the creation of a tech- 
nically efficient industry capable of producing 
the abundance of cheap coal upon which 
British prosperity depends. 


*London Times, Jan. 7, 1948. Italics added. 
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A Regional Contribution to State Administration 


of Natural Resources 
By William R. Davlin, U. S. Department of Commerce 
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x, 186. 


SAFEGUARDING KENTUCKY’s NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES, by VERA Briscor, JAMES W. Mar- 
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Research and Bureau of Government Re- 
search, University of Kentucky, 1948. Pp. x, 
224. 

MississtPpPI’s WEALTH, by RoBERT BAKER HIGH- 
saw. Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
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RESOURCE MANAGEMENT IN NorTH CAROLINA, 
by PauL W. WaGcER and DonaLp B. HAYMAN. 
Institute for Research in Social Science, 
University of North Carolina, 1947. Pp. x, 
192. 

SouTH CAROLINA’s NATURAL ReEsourRCcES, by 
CuristTiAN L. Larsen. University of South 
Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. xi, 211. 


RescuED EARTH, by LEE S. GREENE, VIRGINIA 
HotMeEs Brown, and EvaN A. IVERSON. Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, University 
of Tennessee, 1948. Pp. x, 204. 

OUTHERN students of administration have 
S made their first joint contribution to re- 
gional development in the project which is 
reviewed here. Late in 1944 representatives of 
universities from several of the states and the 
Government Research Division of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority came together for a dis- 
cussion of problems of government and ad- 
ministration from the regional viewpoint. As 
a result of these discussions, they embarked 
upon a joint study of the administration of 
natural resources in their states. The findings 
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are now incorporated in published reports for 
six states—Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennes- 
see. These reports serve the cause of improve- 
ment in state resource administration in the 
same way that the Hoover Commission studies 
are serving improvement of federal administra- 
tion in this and many other fields. 

Though the state reports differ in detail and 
emphases, reflecting intra-state variations in 
the growth and status of resource administra- 
tion, they possess a large measure of internal 
unity. This stems not only from the regional 
homogeneity which gives meaningfulness and 
continued usefulness to such an undertaking, 
but also from the working agreement formu- 
lated by the participants. Thus, it was decided 
that separate studies would be made, state by 
state, rather than by function on an inter-state 
basis. This was a happy choice, for it has given 
each of the states a diagnosis of administrative 
ills in its resource establishment, and a pre- 
scription for corrective therapy. It was further 
agreed that the state studies would proceed in 
general conformance to a common outline, 
and that TVA representatives would synthesize 
them in a summary memorandum, now in 
preparation and scheduled for release before 
the end of the current year. The subject matter 
was to cover the statutory bases, administrative 
structures, management procedures, and inter- 
relationships of resource programs, rather than 
resource inventories. Central attention was to 
be focused on state resource activities, though 
not to the exclusion of local and federal pro- 
grams. 

The project was coordinated and directed 
by a central planning committee made up of 
representatives from the bureaus of public ad- 
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ministration of each of the universities (in 
North Carolina the Institute for Research in 
Social Science and in Kentucky the Bureaus of 
Business Research and Government Research) 
and the TVA Government Research Division. 
Moreover, the research staffs of the participat- 
ing state agencies and the TVA met in quar- 
terly work conferences on the studies. These 
conferences had the benefit of visiting consult- 
ants, chief among whom were John M. Gaus of 
Harvard University, Paul B. Sears of Oberlin 
College, and Herbert Emmerich of the Public 
Administration Clearing House. The Bureau 
of Public Administration of the University of 
Alabama edited the studies and followed them 
through the publication process. The General 
Education Board provided funds to augment 
contributions of staff time and funds from the 
states and the TVA. 

The nature of this collaborative venture and 
the light which it has shed on critical needs in 
southern resource administration will give rise 
to many reflections and observations. Some of 
these are treated below. It may be briefly noted 
here that the project is another illustration of 
the remarkable achievement which has flowed 
from the TVA policy of stimulus to regional 
development through cooperation with exist- 
ing state and local institutions and facilities. It 
is also something of a capstone to the structure 
of regional accomplishment of Dr. Roscoe C. 
Martin, for ten years director of the Alabama 
Bureau of Public Administration, who now 
leaves to head the Political Science Depart- 
ment at Syracuse University. Dr. Martin has 
pioneered in public administration in the 
Southeast, and his stimulus was a major fea- 
ture in this undertaking. The preface of the 
Tennessee report notes that he gave the proj- 
ect “a generous measure of the energy and 
leadership which characterize his existence.” 

The substance and implications’of any one 
of the six publications provide more than 
enough grist for the reviewing mill. No at- 
tempt is made here to summarize the mass of 
factual detail necessarily included in the in- 
dividual reports. Space will permit identifica- 
tion of the principal areas of inquiry, the gen- 
eral nature of some of the important findings 
and recommendations, and a few of the ob- 
servations they provoke. 
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T= areas explored within each of the state; 
were the following: (1) the _historica 
growth of resource administration; (2) the 
substantive content of current resource pro- 
grams; (3) administrative organization anq 
management; (4) financing of resource pro. 
grams; (5) administrative relationships and 
cooperation; (6) results and accomplishments. 
The authors have used this general breakdown 
in writing their reports, each of which carries 
final section of conclusions and recommenda. 
tions. 

The historical sections of the reports, though 
brief, are not the least interesting. They pro 
vide a necessary background and throw bright 
light on current situations. Broadly, they tell 
the familiar story of profligacy in resource use 
and the slow evolution of conservation pro. 
grams—from policy declaration through sev- 
eral stages to organizational integration and 
the need for coordinative operations. The 
North and South Carolina studies are able to 
report conservation beginnings from colonial 
days. But in the Carolinas and the other states 
the great multiplicity of regulations was di- 
rected toward wildlife preservation, oriented 
toward the protection of property, and left to 
local justice facilities to enforce. By 1828, how- 
ever, Kentucky was devoting funds to study 
and improvement of water navigation, and by 
1860 each of the states had launched geological 
surveys. 

Several of the states initiated support for 
agricultural education and research very early 
in the century, but these beginnings were 
dwarfed by the efforts which followed the Mor- 
rill Act of 1862 and the Hatch Act of 1887. 
The floodgates of federal aid to resource con- 
servation and development were opened wider 
and wider by the succession of measures which 
followed, particularly during the first two 
decades of the present century. This review 
turns again to the growth of federal aid at a 
later point. Suffice it to say here that the prin- 
cipal lesson of these historical summaries is 
that state resource programs grew one by one, 
out of special situations and with little or no 
relation to each other. This growth left a disor- 
ganized pattern of resource administration in 
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each state.! Since 1900 efforts have been di- 
rected toward its integration—a task yet to be 
completed, as these studies attest. 

The sections of the reports devoted to the 
content of resource programs and to adminis- 
tration, finances, and relationships are admir- 
ably done. They set forth elaborate detail on 
program content for dozens of agencies of 
government in each resource field—water, min- 
erals, soil, forests, wildlife. Similar detail for 
the same agencies is provided regarding organi- 
zation and management in all their phases— 
forms of action, organizational structure, re- 
search, planning, education, service units, field 
operations, budgeting, accounting, purchasing, 
auditing, personnel systems, reporting. In all 
of this much is also gleaned regarding points of 
contact and interrelationships between re- 
source programs at each governmental level 
and between levels, though these matters are 
treated further in the separate chapters de- 
voted to them. Chapters on finances and ac- 
complishments, based more largely on statisti- 
cal material, are equally complete. All of the 
authors point to a vast distance between need 
and expenditures in the resource field, not 
only by the states but also by federal and local 
governments. They are also aware that a prob- 
lem of “bootstrap” lifting is involved for these 
less wealthy states, and they point to the role 
of federal aid as a prime mover, historically 
and currently, in resource conservation and 
use. The facts and figures brought forward to 
measure accomplishment provide a basis for 
encouragement. They show great progress in 
forestry, cover crops, crop rotation, permanent 
pasture, contour plowing, terracing, fish propa- 
gation, state and national park development, 
and other conservation areas. Yet additional 
facts and figures are adduced to measure what 
is reasonably regarded as remaining to be done. 
These are more sobering. 

It is out of this imposing and certainly la- 
boriously compiled body of material that the 
authors have fashioned their conclusions and 
recommendations. Consideration of a few of 


* William Vogt, Road to Survival (William Sloane 
Associates, 1948) 55, 112, 137. At these and other points 
Vogt comments pointedly on the status of resource ad- 
ministration in the states and, by implication, bears 
witness to the critical importance of projects such as 
this, 


them will indicate that the task was worth 
while and that the material has been put to 
practical use. 


Il 


HE principal shortcomings in state resource 
‘Letuleiamaien which the studies identify 
center around the problem of integrating re- 
source programs and coordinating their op- 
erations. Hence, the more weighty and far- 
reaching recommendations have to do with 
organizational structure. 

The range of state resource activities studied 
includes those concerned with agriculture, fores- 
try, water, minerals, game and fish, commercial 
fisheries, and parks. Typically, agricultural 
activities as such are centered at the land-grant 
college; other activities are carried on by de- 
partments, boards, and commissions at the state 
house. It is to coordination of this second 
group of activities that the studies give the 
most anxious concern, for it is here that the 
Topsy-like growth has come, despite the essen- 
tial unity of the manifold resource problem 
which the authors repeatedly underscore. Cor- 
rective measures urged in the individual 
studies differ interestingly. 

The Mississippi and South Carolina studies 
would seem to indicate that disorganization of 
nonagricultural resource work is more critical 
in those states than in the others. In varying 
degree, they decry the absence of integrated, 
multiple-purpose, state-wide plans and pro- 
grams for resource conservation and develop- 
ment, the autonomous and conflicting opera- 
tions of the various programs, and the absence 
of executive direction and control. Among al- 
ternative solutions, the Mississippi study rec- 
ommends creation of a state department of 
conservation, preferably with a single head and 
an advisory council that would include federal, 
state, local, and private representation. At- 
tached to the directing head would be a bureau 
of planning; under him would be operating 
bureaus for gas and oil, geology, game and fish, 
minerals, forestry (with divisions for area 
forestry and parks), and commercial fisheries 
(with divisions for fisheries and sea foods). It 
is recommended that agricultural activities be 
“supervised and directed” by. the present com- 
missioner of agriculture and commerce through 
a new bureau of agricultural development. 
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(Variations in recommendations for agricul- 
tural activities are to be particularly noted.) 

The South Carolina report also urges a new 
department of natural resources, under a com- 
mission of five with a director functioning as 
a general manager. Disadvantages of the com- 
mission device would be minimized by keeping 
membership small, making qualifications 
broad rather than specialized, and giving the 
director real operational authority. Again, agri- 
cultural education, research, and service pro- 
grams are omitted, except for purely regula- 
tory work now done in the State Department 
of Agriculture and to be continued in the new 
resources department. They would remain at 
Clemson College. But the report also urges a 
natural resources advisory commission on 
which the heads of those programs would be 
represented, together with the heads of all 
other state and federal resource programs. 
This group would promote conservation edu- 
cation and program coordination through ad- 
vice to the Governor and Legislature and 
through its own consultations and voluntary 
action. 

Much that the Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina studies recommend organizationally for 
nonagricultural resource work has already 
been accomplished in North Carolina with its 
Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment. But that report observes that “the in- 
tegration indicated by the organization chart 
exists in fiction but not in fact” and that the 
department has not achieved a “true sense of 
solidarity.” Accordingly, its recommendations 
have to do largely with transferring much of 
the operational authority exercised by the 
15-man board directing the department to its 
director and giving him directional and ap- 
pointment powers over functional divisions. 
Even so, “the duplication of agencies and 
groups in each resource field in North Caro- 
lina is confusing, if not frightening, to the 
average citizen. The interrelationships among 
the agencies usually exceed his ken” and signs 
“of interagency jealousy . . . destroy his faith 
in government.” Thus the report insists, “A 
unified resource program must be forged. . . .” 
(pp. 156, 172, 174) Although no reorganiza- 
tion of state conservation agencies is urged and 
agricultural development programs would con- 
tinue at the land-grant college, it is vigorously 
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recommended that these and other resource 
programs be coordinated through interagency 
and interdepartmental committees appointed 
by the Governor. 

Kentucky also has a Department of Con. 
servation, but it has only minor concern with 
soil. Wildlife, minerals, and water are outside 
its scope. Its jurisdiction covers parks and for. 
ests, though other agencies also deal with 
forests. The Kentucky report suggests integra. 
tion of all nonagricultural resource work in a 
single department as a long-range goal. It 
sharpens the consideration which appears to 
have resulted in separate treatment of agricul- 
tural development agencies by all of the au. 
thors; thus, “agricultural agencies . . . are 
both diversified in activity and large in size, a 
fact which argues against further consolidation 
to the point that management becomes cum. 
bersome and unwieldy.” (p. 216) The report 
gives major emphasis to the need for prepara- 
tion of a joint plan for utilization of all re. 
sources. It recommends that the Governor 
launch the undertaking, inviting all resource 
agencies to participate. 

Alabama and, especially, Tennessee seem to 
be further along on the way to satisfactory 
operation of resource programs through exist- 
ing conservation departments and institutions. 
No major organizational changes are urged. 
But these studies, too, bespeak the need for 
more adequate interfunctional programming, 
planning, and operational coordination. 

All of the studies accompany proposals for 
major over-all reorganization or planning 
with numerous detailed proposals in the field 
of administrative management designed 
equally to strengthen state resource administra- 
tion. Almost without exception, but to a much 
lesser extent in Tennessee and Alabama, and 
with variations of incidence from state to 
state, the studies describe what appear to be 
gross managerial deficiencies. These involve 
constitutional and statutory limitations on 
gubernatorial leadership and direction, ab- 
sence of executive budgeting and budgetary 
control, lack of adaptability of tax powers for 
conservation purposes, administrative direc- 
tion by ex officio and other “boards” largely 
independent of department heads or the chief 
executive, administrative authority without 
responsibility, responsibility without authority 
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and staff, the financing of resource programs 
with funds “earmarked” and thus outside the 
budget-appropriations process, and, finally, the 
absence or restricted existence of merit systems 
and modern personnel administration. For 
each of these and many other deficiencies the 
authors set forth meticulously formulated cor- 
rective measures. 

The absence of and critical need for unified 
state plans for resource conservation and devel- 
opment lead the authors to recall the state 
planning movement of the 1930’s under the 
National Resources Planning Board. In two of 
the six states, Alabama and Tennessee, exist- 
ing state planning agencies trace a continuous 
history back to that period. They have been 
abolished in the other states and, in some, re- 
placed by agencies concerned mainly with in- 
dustrial development. 

All of these boards had very broad power to 
prepare state plans in the various resource 
fields, among other things. None was able to 
do so.2 They added richly to the fund of 
resource data, contributed greatly to the under- 
standing of resource development, and per- 
formed extremely useful services to communi- 
ties in matters of industrial development and 
of physical planning, zoning, and subdivision 
control. The Alabama and Tennessee agencies 
continue these latter and other services per- 
haps more auspiciously than the passages in 
the two resource administration studies in- 
dicate. 

It may be noted that these particular services 
have never been the concern of strong, “old- 
line” state agencies. On the other hand, the 
injunction to plan for the integrated operation 
of the older agencies, given their long history 
of legislative relationships and special support- 
ing groups, was probably an impossible task 
for the novice agency in state government. 
This is especially so in light of the failure to 
tie the planning function into the fabric of ad- 
ministrative and fiscal control in the office of 
the executive. In the sense that this is a failure 
of the state planning movement, it is less one 
of will than of way. 


*A single partial exception is the state-wide hospital 
plan prepared by the Alabama State Planning Board; 
all state funds spent for hospitals must be spent in ac- 
cordance with the plan; a similar plan for recreational 
facilities is in process of completion. 
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«¢7-Yor those interested primarily in the states, 


the history of federal-state relations in the 
domain of conservation affords one outstand- 
ing lesson. The federal government has as- 
sumed increasing authority in the preservation 
of resources because the states either could not 
or would not protect our soil, minerals, forests, 
and water resources.” Thus the Tennessee 
study (p. 196) explains the large role which 
federal agencies play in state resource adminis- 
tration. Similar observations appear in the 
other studies. The North Carolina study ex- 
pands the point in terms of administration. It 
notes that “criticisms leveled against the fed- - 
eral government charge that . . . grant-in-aid 
requirements contribute to an unevenness of 
state programs and the adoption of ready-made 
programs which have not always represented 
local needs. Although these charges are in a 
sense valid . . . it must be realized that the 
present state resource program is financed by 
the federal government to the extent of 44 per 
cent of total expenditures. ... it has... 
brought the initiative and money which de- 
veloped the resource programs.” (p. 173) 

While the history recounted in these studies 
reveals traces of forays into the resource field 
by the states independently of the federal gov- 
ernment, state resource programs began really 
to flower only with its aid. Aid to agricultural 
education came with the Morrill Act of 1862 
and was augmented later with the second Mor- 
rill, the Smith-Lever, and Capper-Ketcham 
Acts. Agricultural experiment stations received 
their first federal impetus in the Hatch Act of 
1887; later came the Adams, Purnell, and 
Bankhead-Jones Acts. Federal aid to forestry 
began with the Weeks Act of 1911, which was 
later supplemented by the Clarke-McNary and 
Norris-Doxey Acts. Wildlife aid came with the 
Pittman-Robertson Act in 1937. Stimulative 
federal interest in water and mineral resources 
in these states dates back to creation of the 
Mississippi River Commission and the U.S. 
Geological Survey in 1879. These are the 
origins of the older federal aid programs; there 
are other lesser and more specialized programs. 

Thus, as is reflected on nearly every page of 
each of these six studies, each of the state re- 
source programs draws important if not major 
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support and responds to varying degrees of 
control from federal resource agencies of long 
standing. In more recent years newer and even 
larger federal programs have come in the soil 
conservation field providing technical services 
and money payments for conservation practices 
to all cooperating farmers through the Soil 
Conservation Service and Production and Mar- 
keting Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture. Moreover, throughout the six 
states, the Tennessee Valley Authority has con- 
ducted a cooperative program which has con- 
tributed to every state resource program with 
technical services, materials, and funds. 

It will be recalled that the study group 
agreed initially that their concern would be 
with administration of state programs, “though 
not to the exclusion of federal and local opera- 
tions.” (Foreword of each report, p. iii). Actu- 
ally, however, the reports would qualify 
equally well as studies in federal-state relations 
in resource administration, for they have had 
to deal at every turn with collaborative, coop- 
erative, and even overlapping relationships 
between federal and state programs. 

The reader will search vainly through these 
abundant data for evidence of federal dicta- 
tion or cavalier encroachment upon the rights 
and privileges of citizens or nonfederal govern- 
mental agencies. That is not surprising, but it 
is reassuring to have this fresh body of cor- 
roborative information from a group of indi- 
viduals who seem quite capable of differing 
among themselves on other matters. 

All of the studies urge in various ways a 
greater integration of federal resource pro- 
grams, both at Washington and in the field. 
They reveal a sensitiveness to the need for a 
number of the proposals of the Hoover Com- 
mission regarding natural resources programs 
and related operations in the Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior. In a region where 
agricultural readjustment means so much more 
than elsewhere, their chief concern is rightly 
with improvement in federal-state agricultural 
relations. 

Each of the studies describes in considerable 
detail the respective conservation activities and 
achievements of the Soil Conservation Service 
and the Agricultural Extension Service, each 
dealing directly with farmers, the former 
through soil conservation districts having local 
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governmental status under state enabling legis. 
lation, the latter through county and home 
demonstration agents in a broad educationa| 
program centered in the land-grant colleges, 
The Kentucky study notes that the “overlap. 
ping jurisdictions result in dual contacts with 
the individual farmers” and later pleads that 
more federal functions be handled through 
state agencies, since programs providing “own. 
ers of resources with the knowledge, skills, and 
other information necessary for making wise 
decisions as to their use are uneconomically 
operated when several agencies duplicate the 
activity.” (pp. 162, 217). The Tennessee re. 
port also urges that all Department of Agricul- 
ture activities be handled through a single 
state agency for similar reasons, and points 
out with reference to the Soil Conservation 
Service and the TVA that ‘“‘a demarcation of 
area has been achieved under an agreement 
whereby the SCS does not operate within the 
TVA field of operations.” (p. 184) The state 
agricultural extension services and experiment 
stations conduct TVA agricultural develop- 
ment work on the basis of a memorandum of 
understanding between the Department of 
Agriculture, the land-grant colleges, and the 
Authority. (Tennessee pp. 143-146 and 18:2- 
185). The North Carolina study takes more 
pointed cognizance of relations between the 
Soil Conservation and Extension Services. 
“The tendency of the Extension Service and 
its supporting interest group to view the Soil 
Conservation Service as an interloper which 
has outlived the emergency does not simplify 
the problem of coordinating the federal-state 
soils program. Perhaps eventually the work of 
the two agencies should be consolidated; but 
it is doubtful if any person familiar with the 
past record of the Soil Conservation Service 
and the present need for better soil and land- 
use practices would recommend that the serv- 
ice be scrapped at this time as a useless dupli- 
cation of effort.” (North Carolina, p. 173). 
The Alabama study deals even more explicitly 
with this conflict and finds “ample justification 
for both services.” (pp. 145, 146) 

For all practical purposes and perforce of 
institutional factors, autonomy in the federal 
agricultural extension program rests very 
largely in the states. Thus, the tendency among 
the authors to regard this matter as one to be 
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rationalized within the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington is perhaps not wholly 
consonant with the realities. The divergence 
of views and the firmness with which they have 
been expressed suggest that the project has 
turned up a regional problem in organization 
and management meriting further study. The 
general problem as it relates to the Tennessee 
Valley has recently attracted the interest of 
other students of resource use and adminis- 
tration.** 

Otherwise, the myriad program and per- 
sonal contacts between federal and _ state 
resource activities appear to be as nearly satis- 
factory as could reasonably be expected. In 
view of the thousands of personnel and the 
hundreds of millions of dollars involved yearly, 
and given the diversity of governmental forms 
and powers, the achievement is a remarkable 
one. Its effectiveness is reflected in the statistics 
of southern economic growth over the last two 
decades. 


IV 


j pow southern region has a peculiarly critical 
need for training and research in public 
administration. There is no need here to re- 
count its economic and social difficulties. Suffice 
it to say that public and private policy and 
action from the early 1930’s through the war 
period and, particularly, high level postwar 
production, employment, and income nation- 
ally have precipitated a process of southern 
economic redevelopment which promises to 
transform the regional economy, supply many 
of its deficiencies, and correct imbalances. The 
current Census of Manufactures already cor- 
roborates this statement, as will the coming 
censuses of population and business.® 


** See, for example, Morris Llewellyn Cooke, “The 
Proposal for an MVA,” The American Scientist, Yale 
University, October, 1948, pp. 545-57; John D. Black, 
Federal-State-Local Relations and Agriculture, Agri- 
cultural Committee on National Policy, National Plan- 
ning Association, Washington, D. C., 1948, pp. 65-79; 
William Vogt, op. cit., pp. 38-39; 126-27. 

*For example, the South’s urgent central need has 
been greater nonfarm job opportunities. These stem 
largely from manufacturing. For the six states partici- 
pating in the resource administration project, increases 
in manufacturing employment between 1939 and 1947, 
according to the current Census of Manufactures, were 
as follows: Alabama, 60 per cent; Kentucky, 79 per cent; 
Mississippi, 52 per cent; North Carolina, go per cent; 
South Carolina, 40 per cent; Tennessee, 47 per cent. The 


Organizational and administrative arrange- 
ments of state and local government in the 
South have proved no more responsive to chang- 
ing needs than elsewhere. Recent economic 
growth has aggravated older needs through an 
increased burden on state and local govern- 
mental facilities and services. In order to 
realize the optimum benefit from a set of eco- 
nomic trends distinctly favorable to it, the 
region needs the best it can give itself in ad- 
ministrative structure and management. Thus, 
southern students of administration have an 
immensely valuable service to render. 

The social sciences began to make their con- 
tribution to southern development only in 
fairly recent years. To be sure, the historians 
devoted stupendous effort over many decades 
to the always colorful and sometimes tragic 
past of the region. But with the exception of 
occasional specialized articles and larger works, 
mostly written for and read within professional 
circles, it was not until the late 1920's that the 
techniques of the social sciences came to be 
vigorously and effectively applied to the multi- 
farious southern “problem.” The landmark of 
this development was Howard Odum’s South- 
ern Regions, and it was the sociologists who 
made the first step. The essence of this ap- 
proach involved a new kind of specialization. 
It utilized the analytical and interpretive skills 
of a single professional discipline, but its 
terms of reference were as varied as the south- 
ern problem itself. Thus, we find the sociol- 
ogist Odum dealing with problems of agricul- 
ture, industry, trade, education, health, gov- 
ernment. The same approach is found in the 
works of his associate Rupert B. Vance.5 Nu- 
merous others of this “school” at Chapel Hill 





national increase was 53 per cent. These percentage 
changes rest on absolute figures which are small com- 
pared to those for more industrialized states; but they 
are exceedingly significant in terms of regional needs. 
In numbers employed in manufacturing the six states 
rank in the following order: North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Alabama, South Carolina, Kentucky, Mississippi. 

* Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United 
States (University of North Carolina Press, 1936). 

® Rupert B. Vance, Human Factors in Cotton Culture 
(University of North Carolina Press, 1929); Human Ge- 
ography of the South: A Study in Regional Resources 
and Cultural Adequacy (University of North Carolina 
Press, 1932); All These People (University of North 
Carolina Press, 1945). 
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and elsewhere selected particular facets of the 
southern economy and culture to which to 
apply their techniques, notable among them 
being Charles S. Johnson, Arthur F. Raper, 
and T. J. Woofter, Their contribution grows 
in volume and refinement directly and through 
teachers and researchers they have trained or 
stimulated. With Odum, they have given ob- 
jective statistical measurement to human prob- 
lems of the region previously dealt with on the 
basis of emotion and hunch, and have passed 
along many creative insights for public policy. 

Those from other social science disciplines 
in the South have yet to match that contribu- 
tion. Odum, Vance, and their associates have 
treated matters of regional economics, but the 
bibliography of southern regional writing from 
the pens of economists, as such, is more modest 
—again, with the exception of specialized 
learned articles, occasional books, and, more 
importantly, writing in applied agricultural 
economics under the aegis of the federal gov- 
ernment. John V. Van Sickle has written with 
distinction on the southern economy from the 
point of view of classical economics. The 
economics contingent in southern schools may 
presently be further activated for the cause of 
regional development by the example of Drs. 
Calvin B. Hoover and Benjamin U. Ratchford 
of Duke University. This June, on behalf of 
the Committee of the South of the National 
Planning Association, they delivered to the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers a 
requested report on The Impact of Federal 
Policies on the Economy of the South.” More- 
over, they have in preparation a book on the 
southern economy which should be available 
later in 1949. Here are southern economists 
applying their specialized skills to the regional 
economy in all of its facets. Similarly signifi- 
cant and recent is the contribution made by 


* John V. Van Sickle, Planning for the South, an In- 
quiry into the Economics of Regionalism (Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1943). 

* Available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., 25 cents per copy. 


governmental and other southern economist; 
to the work of the “Pace Committee” of the 
House of Representatives in its inquiry into 
problems of cotton and the South.’ The lead. 
ership of the late Clarence Dorman of Missis. 
sippi State College and of his successor, Frank 
J. Welch, in this latter undertaking have made 
Mississippi something of a center for top-flight 
research and writing in southern agricultural 
economics. With the current work of Hoover 
and Ratchford, perhaps Duke and other col. 
leges and universities may become focuses for 
more vigorous work on the southern economy 
by general economists. 

Within such a context the southern resource 
administration project has a significance apart 
from and at least as important as its immediate 
findings and recommendations. The six pub- 
lished reports which have stemmed from the 
project are not the first contributions of stu- 
dents of administration in the South. Each of 
the universities has a modest but impressive 
list of publications in the field of administra- 
tion. But the resource administration project 
is their first joint approach to a regional prob- 
lem. Its usefulness may well underpin and aug- 
ment the support for research and teaching in 
administration in these and other southern 
states. 

There is reason for such a hope. One indi- 
rect result of the project was the establishment 
of bureaus of public administration at the 
Universities of Mississippi and South Carolina. 
Another is a second joint effort in which each 
of the six states and Virginia will presently 
have reports describing technical services avail- 
able to state and local governments. The origi- 
nal project and these byproducts are signs of 
a momentum which is full of promise in the 
face of a real need. 


*Study of Agricultural and Economic Problems of 
the Cotton Belt, Hearings before the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Cotton of the Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 80th Cong., 1st sess., July 7-8, 
and Oct. 10, 1947. These are “hearings” only in the 
sense that the several studies of the southern economy 
were thus filed with the subcommittee for purposes 
of publication. 
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The Service of Supply 


By Bernard Brodie, Yale University 


U. S. NAVAL LosIsTICs IN THE SECOND WoRLD 
War, by Duncan S. BALLANTINE. Princeton 
University Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 308. $3.75. 


HE extent to which political scientists have 
‘Tie far ignored that large segment of gov- 
ernmental enterprise concerned with national 
defense could perhaps be justified, in part if 
at all, by the presumably esoteric nature of 
military strategy and tactics. However, it is by 
now a commonplace that the affairs of battle 
are only the final and the more spectacular of 
the manifold functions of the national com- 
munity that go into the waging of war, and 
that while the battle is the end and orienting 
objective of all the other efforts, it is itself 
profoundly conditioned by them. 

Logistics, broadly conceived, concerns the 
whole chain of activities by which the home 
front influences or determines the conditions 
of battle. It is “the total process by which the 
resources of a nation—material and human— 
are mobilized and directed toward the accom- 
plishment of military ends.” And when a coun- 
try like the United States is waging a modern 
war, that process is one of such gigantic magni- 
tude as to require perfectly prodigious ac- 
complishments in the fields of organization 
and administration. Logistics during wartime 
involves government in not only the biggest of 
all conceivable big businesses, but in that busi- 
ness which effectively embraces all others. It 
is “public administration” carried, for all prac- 
tical purposes, to the absolute ultimate. 

For that reason a book like Mr. Ballantine’s 
cannot fail to be of interest and importance to 
political scientists and especially to those spe- 
cializing in public administration. When it is 
in addition beautifully organized, well written, 
and indicative of exceptional wisdom and dis- 
cernment on the part of the author—as the 
present volume clearly is—its value is many 
times multiplied. Unfortunately, however, 
there is one factor, for which the author is not 
accountable, which substantially subtracts 
from its significance to political scientists, 
though not to military personnel. Due in part, 


no doubt, to the existence or advanced stage of 
preparation of other works dealing with mobi- 
lization of resources and governmental pro- 
curement—such as the Bureau of the Budget’s 
excellent The United States at War'—Mr. Bal- 
lantine deliberately excludes such activities 
from the scope of his volume. He concerns 
himself with the “logistics of consumption” 
rather than of production. He was, after all, an 
official historian of one phase of naval opera- 
tions, and the logistics of consumption is a 
predominantly military activity while the other 
is chiefly an economic function carried out al- 
most entirely under civilian auspices. 

Even so, the clarity and openness of his 
observation and interpretation of the adminis- 
trative activities of the wartime Navy Depart- 
ment result in a substantial contribution to 
the literature of bureaucracy. The axiom that 
official histories are inevitably biased in favor 
of the agencies covered therein appears not to 
apply to the present volume, or if it does, the 
failing is not conspicuously evident. The au- 
thor indeed makes acknowledgment in his 
preface to “the open-mindedness of Admiral 
F. J. Horne,” under whom the work was 
largely done, and to that officer’s “conviction 
that the Navy might be served by informed 
criticism,” which created ‘‘an atmosphere for 
objective investigation as favorable as might 
be desired.” This is all the more noteworthy, 
if not remarkable, in that Admiral Horne does 
not himself altogether escape a certain amount 
of friendly though nevertheless frank criticism. 

About one-quarter of the total industrial 
output of the nation during World War II 
went into the building and support of the 
Navy. The flow of this tremendous volume of 
goods had to be regulated “‘so as to ensure that 
the right kind of support is available in the 
right quantity at the right place and at the 
right time.” And it must be stressed that “right 
quantity” means avoiding too much at any 
one place as well as too little, because a local 
surplus means not only the waste of the surplus 


* Historical Reports on War Administration, No. 1, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946, 555 pp. 
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commodity itself, which might be vitally ne- 
cessary elsewhere, but a waste also of relevant 
storage and handling facilities. For example, 
an oiler which arrived in the southwest Pacific 
substantially before there was any need for the 
fuel it carried would have to wait in the area 
until there was, which for that time removed 
it effectively from utilization as a means of 
transport. To organize the proper flow of re- 
quirements for the huge and highly mobile 
task forces which the Navy was operating in 
the latter stages of the war was thus an extra- 
ordinarily demanding administrative task. 

It was a task also for which the military ex- 
ercises of peacetime would provide little if any 
real preparation. In peacetime the require- 
ments for logistic support are specific and 
calculable. One can hardly approximate the 
urgency and stringency of the conditions which 
are certain to be met in war. The services of 
transportation both on land and at sea are 
commercially available without strain. By con- 
trast, “the logistic process in total war must 
operate in an economy saturated by demand.” 
And besides, no previous wars in which the 
United States was engaged could begin to 
match the recent war in the difficulty of the 
naval logistics problem. For example, the total 
naval dry cargo shipped overseas in a single 
month of 1944 was half again as great as that 
shipped in the entire period of our participa- 
tion in World War I. What one wishes to con- 
sider, therefore, from the administrative point 
of view, is twofold: first, the adequacy of the 
Navy’s peacetime organization for anticipating 
the logistic problems that would confront it in 
war, and, second, the speed and efficiency with 
which the organizational deficiencies exposed 
by war were remedied. 

In the former respect, according to Mr. Bal- 
lantine, the Navy’s record is completely dismal. 
The prewar emphasis at the Naval War Col- 
lege and in fleet exercises was on “the use of 
the given means.” Logistics, or the service of 
supply, lacked prestige in comparison with the 
study of the “principles of war’’—in the tradi- 
tional lists of principles the logistic factor is 
largely ignored—and lacked the glamour even 
of tactical studies. The naval officer was condi- 
tioned to feel simply that logistics would be 
taken care of in war and that it was not es- 
sentially his province, though of course he 
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wanted to retain control. Also, the organiza. 
tion of the Navy Department, with its seven 
autonomous bureaus jealous of their separate 
prerogatives and under no over-all supervision 
save from the Secretary of the Navy and the 
President, was hardly in a position to coordi- 
nate its logistics requirements and planning. 
Scattered through these bureaus, and in the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, who 
had no over-all directing authority, were a 
number of “desks” which might be construed 
to be concerned with logistics. As late as 
February, 1939 “the whole task of planning 
and preparing for the mobilization, manning, 
and operation of the merchant marine in war 
was the collateral duty of a single officer in 
the Navy Department.” The fact of the matter 
was simply that “despite pious references to 
its importance, the subject of logistics offered 
little of interest to the average naval officer.” 

And then, of course, “war came and threw 
everything out of gear.” Quite evidently the 
manner in which the Navy rose to the war oc- 
casion on the logistics side does not command 
the unqualified respect of Mr. Ballantine. One 
can look at the tremendous accomplishment 
on the battlefield and feel only awe. But one 
on the spot in Washington watching the pro- 
cess in operation was more likely to feel pro- 
found wonder that the thing was done, the 
waste and creakiness being far more manifest 
than the material achievement. It required the 
intervention of a private management engi- 
neering firm, as provided in the so-called 
“Booz Investigation,” to shake the Navy out 
of its traditional notions of naval organization 
and to point the way to putting that organiza- 
tion on a genuinely functional basis. The story 
of how that was accomplished is a large part of 
the story of this book. 

Those who worked inside the Navy Depart- 
ment during the war will relish this vignette 
of the regular-officer echelons subordinate to 
Admiral Horne in the Office of Naval Opera- 
tions: “With a few exceptions the office was 
manned by men not chosen for their adminis- 
trative abilities but because they could be 
spared from the ‘more important’ duties of 
command. Industrious and well-intentioned, 
they lacked as a group that kindling quality of 
the mind upon which in subordinates a per- 
sonal system must rely. They formed a lack- 
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luster environment in which all too frequently 
the ruling principle of ‘make it work’ which 
guided policy at the higher levels emerged at 
the operating level as ‘let it work.’ To have 
altered this condition would have required 


qualities of ruthlessness and stubbornness 
which Admiral Horne did not possess.” 

Others have observed and remarked upon 
the same sort of thing, but not often with such 
gentleness. 


Saga of a Lost Shoe 


By Rowland Egger, University of Virginia 


Fire, by Georce R. Stewart. Random House, 
1948. Pp. xi, 336. $3.00. 


I 


A’ MIGHT reasonably be inferred from the 
title, this as a story about fire. For the 
benefit of the metricists in our select fraternity, 
it is more particularly the story of a forest fire 
in the mythical Ponderosa National Forest— 
a forest, as the Super liked to put it, “somewhat 
smaller than Delaware, but comfortably larger 
than Rhode Island.” The official figure was 
1,091,904 acres, which works out to 1706.1 
square miles. None of the foregoing is very 
important, since the book is really about the 
men who manage and protect the forest—about 
tactics, strategy, planning, logistics, communi- 
cation, morale, leadership and command, co- 
ordination, and ali the other lovely gobbledy- 
gook in the lexicon of public administration. 

The fire was started by a lightning strike. 
For the first five days it burned so feebly that 
even the lookouts were unable to spot the 
smoke. Since there is nothing we can do about 
it, and the author made up his mind in the 
beginning to let it burn for ten days and de- 
stroy 10,032 acres of the most beautiful timber 
stand in California just to provide a plot for 
his novel, we may as well, before all hell breaks 
loose, get acquainted with Professor Stewart 
and his cast of characters—and I do mean 
characters. 

Professor Stewart, a Princetonian by aca- 
demic origin, is now a member of the English 
faculty of the University of California at 
Berkeley. He will be remembered as the author 
of Storm, of which the heroine is a lusty ty- 
phoon with a Mae West shape named Maria, 
of Names on the Land, of Man: An Auto- 


biography, and of several other books, includ- 
ing an extraordinarily penetrating one on 
Bret Harte. My friends in the weather business 
and the Forest Service tell me his stuff is tech- 
nically impeccable; his PA is pretty good too. 

If the story has a hero, I suppose it must be 
Supervisor Jones. He was a graduate of the 
Yale School of Forestry, and Jerry Barrett of 
the Rabbitbrush Ranger Station summed him 
up fairly well in these words: 


“Well, the Super’s been here a year now, and 
there’s three things I'll say for him. One, he knows 
forestry; two, he keeps his word; and three, he’s a 
dangerous man to play poker with.” 

“Hell, Jerry,” said Ben, “what more could any- 
body ask of a Supervisor!” 

They had all laughed, but Bart knew (and knew 
the others knew) that there was still more that you 
would ask of a Supervisor if things got tough. 


John Bartley had been the Ranger of Bar- 
low District for twenty years, ever since his 
thirtieth birthday. At first he had had ambi- 
tions to rise in the Forest Service, perhaps to 
become a Supervisor, but as the years passed 
the Barlow became more and more his whole 
world and he came to care less about advance- 
ment. Paradoxically, the more he concentrated 
on his job and the better Ranger he became, 
the less capable he was of facing the problems 
of an entire forest or of adapting himself to 
new country. 


He heard the telephone ring in the outer office, 
and then the buzzer at his elbow. That would be 
his call from Headquarters. 

“Bartley speaking,” he said. 

“Yes, Bart, this is—ah—Jones.” 

“Yes, Super.” 

“Say, Bart, are you free tomorrow afternoon?” 

“Why, I guess so. Yes, certainly, if you need me.” 
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“Well, this is my idea. I'd like to run up into 
the Basin with you. A lot of that timber up there 
is getting pretty over-ripe, and there’s a chance we 
might do something with it.” . . . 

“You know,” said Bart, really breaking in, 
“that’s an awful pretty country up through there, 
some of the nicest mature forest in California.” 

The pause over the phone was long enough to 
let Bart know he had registered his point, but the 
Super did not argue. 

“How about leaving around eleven, take lunches 
along?” 

“Good enough.” .. . 

As the receiver clicked down, Bart was out of his 
chair. His heels hit hard as he strode to the win- 
dow and back again. There was a tightness in his 
throat. Twenty years now he had been Ranger of 
the Barlow. He knew it canyon by canyon, and 
ridge by ridge, from the shining granite and blue 
lakes of its high country, down through the fir and 
sugar-pine and cedar and ponderosa pine. He had 
climbed every peak, and fished every stream. “I 
love every tree of it,” he said once to his wife. 
“Yes, even the miserable knob-cone pines, for they 
grow where the others won't.” 

And now this fellow Jones—the Super! Thinking 
up plans for a lumber mill—and in the Basin! A 
wild idea came into his mind. No Supervisor, no 
fellow who had come in from the outside only a 
year and a half ago, could last long if his old-time 
rangers didn’t work with him. The Regional Office 
would know about it fast enough. 

The idea hardly came in at one door of his mind 
before he threw it out by another. That was not a 
decent way of doing things; besides he hated to 
think of the damage that might happen to the 
Forest itself in the course of such a fight... . 


Arnold Sorenson, the Dispatcher, was a big, 
blonde Swede whose father, a woodsman in the 
old country, had naturally gravitated to the 
great forests of the American Northwest. The 
old man had worked with an ax and saw; the 
boy was a woodsman too, but he used subtler 
tools. 


He got up, and turned to the large map on the 
wall behind his desk. It was mounted on ply-wood, 
and from it protruded the glass heads of eleven 
large push-pins, each fitted into a hole at the lo- 
cation of one of the lookouts of the Ponderosa 
Forest. Around each of the holes and pins was a 
neatly stamped circle, graduated into its three- 
hundred-sixty degrees. The Dispatcher took the 
pin at Cerro Gordo, and as he pulled it out, a 
thread which was held taut by a hidden spring 
followed the pin. Checking his memory from a 


written memorandum, he placed the pin so that 
its thread lay precisely upon the line of the circle 
marking sixty-five degrees to the east of true north, 
Then he pushed the pin into the board. Some. 
where along this line would lie the location of 
the lightning strike, if the Cerro Gordo lookout 
had observed correctly. 

Next he took the Horse Mountain pin, and with 
similar care placed it so that the thread lay at 
320. He thus had a theoretical “cross” on the lo. 
cation of the strike, and he examined the map 
carefully at the intersection of the threads. . . . 

Next he pulled two aerial photographs from his 
file, arranged them beneath the stereopticon 
viewer, and bent above it. The whole ridge, even 
individual trees, leaped sharply into three di- 
mensions. . . . 


“Slugger” O'Neill was a Fire-Crew Foreman 
in the Forest. He had been for a short and in- 
glorious period a prize fighter, until a young 
and light-footed Italian boy had dodged his 
haymakers with ease and calmly cut him to 
ribbons at a fight in the Oakland Auditorium. 
But his ring career, at the far remove of the 
Forest, was a first-rate conversation piece, and 
the five high-school boys who helped him with 
his routine job of trail clearance, but who were 
actually on hand as an advance-crew for quick 
attack on any fire in the isolated region to 
which they were assigned, hung on his words 
with rapture. 


He had deserved his nickname. That at least 
was true of him. He had been a straightforward 
and hard-hitting fighter, and now and then he had 
brought the crowd to its feet yelling. He had also, 
luckier in battle than in the ring, fought from 
Utah Beach to Nuremberg as a sergeant of in- 
fantry. 


Barney Zulik was an ex-Seabee and worked 
for a lumber company operating in the area. 
He was a cat-skinner, and his most remarkable 
physical characteristic was one which pro- 
duced a grimly ironic jibe on an occasion when 
his outfit was in an especially tight place on an 
obscure Pacific islet: 


“Hell, Barney,” one of his buddies had remarked, 
“if the Japs take us prisoner, they can’t cut your 
head off. You ain’t got no neck!” .. . 

“Barney is sure tough,” said an admiring bucker, 
as he rested against the handle of his saw. “He's 
built tight together and tough, like a solid rubber 
ball.” 
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“He’s three parts fool, though,” said the other 
bucker. “Some time he’s gonna roll that thing 
right over on hisself.”” 

“That'll sure be too bad. It'll make a big dent 
in that nice cat.” 


Bo Fox was a “wino,” which in the parlance 
of the Sacramento gutters means that he was 
addicted to going on a binge on the new and 
raw local wines. In the language of the Forest 
Service he was a “pogy,” denoting a casual un- 
skilled laborer of the sort that turn up in large 
numbers when crews must be hastily assembled 
to fight forest fires. He was small, furtive, and 
as we shall subsequently see, a yellow-livered 
rat. 

II 


iN 5:31 a. m. on the sixth day after the light- 
ning strike the lookout at Cerro Gordo 
spotted the smoke. Bart had hardly taken the 
report before Horse Mountain confirmed, and 
a quick check localized the fire at approxi- 
mately the reported lightning strike. A rush 
call to Slugger O’Neill and his crew started 
them to the fire at 5:42, and even with a ridge 
to climb and several steep switchbacks by 6:23 
they were actually on the scene of the fire. 
Slugger, as was proper, immediately set out to 
scout the fire after assigning his boys to the 
construction of a dink-line. He took his ax with 
him, leaving four boys (one had hurt his 
knee and had not caught up with the rest of 
the crew) with three shovels and a McLeod (a 
heavy tool with a foot-wide hoe on one side 
and a broad-toothed rake on the other) to 
start the line. He should, of course, have called 
the Ranger Station on the portable radio that 
had been brought along, but in his hurry to 
scout the fire, and because it would take ten 
minutes to set the radio up, he did not report 
in. 


The theory of fighting a forest-fire is simple. 
Since there is no way available for extinguishing 
the blaze, you merely confine it within a fire-line, 
and let it burn itself out. An ordinary fire-line is 
a foot or two wide. From it all duff must be 
scraped away, so that the creeping ground fire will 
die for lack of fuel. Above the ground all low 
overhanging branches must be cleared out, and in 
thickets this means the cutting of brush and sap- 
lings. The high branches of the mature trees are 
ignored, in the hope that they will not catch fire. 


If they do, the result is the cataclysm known as a 
crown-fire, in which flames tower up high above 
the highest trees, and pass from one treetop to the 
next in complete disregard of fire-lines. Since heat, 
unless driven by a strong wind, rises sharply up- 
ward, the amount of conflagration short of crown- 
fire that a narrow fire-line can stop is often little 
short of seeming miraculous. 

In the files of the Forest Service are endless 
statistics showing how many feet of line a man can 
build under such and such average conditions, 
but as any Ranger or Fire-Crew Foreman can tell 
the world, average conditions never exist, and 
every fire is a special case. 


When Slugger came around from scouting 
the fire, three of the boys were pecking away at 
a single large log that had begun to burn. This 
was no more critical than many other parts of 
the fire, but the average human being prefers 
to concern himself with what he sees before 
him, and is strangely indifferent to what he 
cannot see. Ninety per cent of the fire was still 
uncontrolled. Slugger cursed them roundly 
and sent two of them to the upper end of the 
fire. The boy with the injured knee he as- 
signed to the lower end to work the line along 
the nearly burned-out point and to watch for 
rolling cones. Slugger himself went back to the 
front of the fire to clear brush and saplings 
with his ax. In the excitement of exercising 
his authority, he continued to forget about re- 
porting in. 

If he had reported in, the Ranger would 
have been able to relay a meteorological report 
that a storm was moving in from the Pacific 
between the 1011 and 1014 isobars and that the 
advancing cold front might drastically affect 
his assumptions with respect to the whole be- 
havior of the fire. 

But Slugger was a direct fighter. He went 
immediately to the point of greatest danger 
and organized a head-on attack. 


Even while the boys were at work, however, 
conditions were changing. The heat of the now 
high sun began to establish an up-draft in the 
canyon, and the approach of the storm-front re- 
inforced this southerly breeze. 

First came a little puff, and then a long sigh, as 
if something gigantic were letting out its breath. 
The smaller branches swayed gently. The tufts of 
flame wavered and spiraled, and then leaned over 
backward and stayed that way... . 

Instantly, what had been the front of the fire 
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had become its flank or rear. The wind no longer 
blew the heat toward the line which the boys had 
so laboriously cut through. Instead of advancing 
diagonally up-hill in a down-canyon direction, the 
fire shifted front by more than a right angle and 
took off up-canyon. .. . 

Slugger cursed violently to cover up his defeat. 


“We'll flank her, boys! We'll catch her all right!” 
Then for the first time he tried to build up false 
courage. ““This wind’ll die down pretty soon!” And 
he added the rallying-cry of the hard-pressed com- 
mander: “They'll be gettin’ reinforcements in to 
us pretty soon!” .. . 

Since he was clear at the top of the fire when 
the wind changed, Slugger was a long way from 
where he had left the radio. Again, on the grounds 
that it would take him half an hour to climb 
down the hill and back, he justified his own pic- 
ture of himself as the heroic ax-swinging leader, 
not a fiddler with dials and frequencies. 

“Come on, boys,” he yelled. “We'll flank her on 
the up-side and pinch her off!” And with one 
Homeric ax-stroke he cut clear through the butt of 
a young tree standing too close to the line. 


ll 


I SLUGGER tried to operate without communi- 
cations, the Forest Service didn’t. Even be- 
fore the wind change that wiped out all the 
work of the emergency crew, the lookouts had 
reported coiitinuously the increase in smoke 
volume. Bart, meanwhile, had been pacing his 
office waiting for Slugger’s report. The Dis- 
patcher down at headquarters had ordered out 
the plane and was getting ready to scout the 
fire from the air. Finally, Bart could stand the 
pressure no longer, and left for the fire himself. 
He drove to the Idylhurst Guard Station, and 
picked up a horse to get through the Forest to 
the fire location. A little after 10:00 he arrived 
at the fire. The Super, meanwhile, had de- 
cided to come on the plane with the Dis- 
patcher, and to play safe they had used a 
jump-plane and brought along a crew of Negro 
paratroopers in the event more help was 
needed. Slugger needed plenty of help, but he 
was too busy chopping and clearing and fight- 
ing spot fires to know how little he was ac- 
complishing. Bart took over ground command 
as the paratroopers dropped down, and by 
12:30 the men and equipment had been 
landed, and he was on his way to Slugger’s 


crew. Bart now had twenty-three men ayail- 
able, including himself. 


All afternoon the jumpers had worked along the 
lower flank. The big cones of the Jeffrey pines 
were devils for rolling, and so the line had to be 
carefully ditched. Building an under-cut line was 
slow work, and during the afternoon the jumpers 
never managed to get clearly ahead of the fire. 
All they could do was pinch it a little and force 
it diagonally up-slope toward the ridge. 

The Barlow suppression-crew worked the ridge. 
There were only six of them, but they did not have 
to under-cut, and so they kept up with the jump- 
ers of the lower flank... . 

After sunset the wind which had been steady all 
afternoon fell off to a light breeze, still from the 
south. Soon afterward, both crews managed to get 
a little ahead of the fire, and Bart judged that this 
was the moment... . 

There was a gap of two hundred yards to link 
up. ... Bart scrambled up the slope with the 
corporal, pointing out where the line could be put 
through most efficiently. . . . When the suppres- 
sion-crew had cleared fifty yards, Bart pulled a 
fusee out of his pocket. He held a match to the 
end, and the fusee flared with a bright pink flame. 
He stuck it among the twigs of a dead branch that 
lay four feet inside the fire-line. When the twigs 
blazed, he pulled the fusee out, and went along 
the line starting fires in the needles and twigs. 
. . . Suddenly the back-fires sprang to life, and 
went roaring ihrough the underbrush toward the 
main fire. The two met about a hundred feet from 
where Bart was standing at the line. As in the 
head-on dash of two waves, the fires piled up. . . . 

Bart stood watching. Unimpressed by the com- 
monplace fireworks, he was trying to see what the 
sparks did. As far as he could tell, they went al- 
most straight up and cooled to blackness high in 
the air without blowing across the line to spread 
the fire farther. 

“Well, we got away with that one!” he said to 
one of the suppression-crew. . . . 


IV 


| 8 seer Sorenson was sleeping the sleep 
of the just when his telephone jangled 
noisily in the dawn. 


“Hello!” he said sharply, wiping the sleep from 
his voice. “Dispatcher Sorenson speaking.” 

He recognized the voice of Dave Halliday: 

“Sorry to bother you—” 

“Skip it, Dave. You aren’t inviting me to tea, 
are you?” 
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“Well, there’s trouble all right. Nothing buf a 
jittle breeze here yet, but Reno has a twenty-mile 
northeasterly, and on my map I've got four iso- 
bars piled up between here and eastern Oregon.” 

“What kind of wind does that mean?” 

“Twenty miles and up, in the canyons, hitting 
forty in the gusts along the ridges, and so dry she'll 
crack your lips in half an hour.” 

“Sounds sweet!” said the Dispatcher. Then he 
paused for a couple of breaths, considering. But 
there was obviously nothing worse that a weather- 
man could report, and so there was nothing more 
to ask. “All right, Dave,” he said. “Thanks a lot.” 
He hung up, jumped out of bed, started dressing. 


As he walked across to Headquarters there was 
a fairly good breeze blowing. It raised some dust 
from the dry vacant lot, and flapped the leaves of 
the plane trees. The sun, just rising, had a kind of 
hard brazen dazzle to it. . . 

In his office, he turned the radio on, got contact 
with the stand-by on the Spitcat Fire, and asked 
for Bart. Bart sounded tired and sleepy, and he 
seemed rather unconcerned. That was, of course, 
usually the way of it—the man at the fire was either 
a lot more or a lot less excited than the man at 
Headquarters, because he saw the fire as it looked 
at the moment close-up, and you always had dif- 
ficulty in making him realize that the general situ- 
ation would soon be better or worse. 

“Oh,” said Bart, “I went all the way round her 
a while ago, and she looks awful cold. The rain— 
well, can’t say we really had much rain—but the 
dampness, anyway, knocked her pretty flat. I've 
got two faller-crews in there—I can hear them 
right now—and they'll be getting the snags down 
pretty fast.” 

“How about wind?” 

“There's a pretty steady wind—down canyon. 
Don’t seem too bad though. Once the sun gets 
higher there ought to be some up-canyon draft 
build up to check it.” 

“The weatherman thinks not. He's forecast 
winds up to forty miles on the ridges.” 

“Well, maybe. But he ain’t been around this 
country as long as I have.” 

“Say, Bart, hold on a minute, will you? I’ve got 
something I have to do.” 

The Dispatcher got up and walked across the 
room. What he had to do was to think a moment. 

“Of all tools,” he was quoting to himself, “men 
are the most apt to get out of order.” Bart was a 
good man, one of the best, but just now he was 
like a McLeod with a bent tooth, or a radio with 
a loose connection. His malady was what they 
called “first-slump-itis.” You hit the fire all keyed 
up, and then when you got it knocked down, you 


had to relax. Moreover, Bart might be right. The 
fire might be harmless now, and young Dave Halli- 
day could be wrong. But in this business the only 
safe way was to figure that the worst possible 
would happen. 

“Look here, Bart,” he spoke sharply into the 
transmitter, “you know what's going to happen if 
that fire takes off in a norther. Remember the 
Merriam’s Mill and the Kimshew? That fire is 
pointed right at some of the best forest in Califor- 
nia.” (Maybe a little shock would help.) 

There was a pause, and the Dispatcher felt that 
the shock was working. 

“O.K., Arn, I'll do everything I can. You know 
that all right, don’t you?” (The Dispatcher caught 
a faint pleading note in the voice, and he realized 
that Bart must be very tired.) “But say, Arn. What 
can I do, or anybody else, if this fire sets out to go 
places in a forty-mile wind?” 

When he had signed off, the Dispatcher was in 
as much of a dilemma as ever. He could not set 
trucks and bulidozers and hundreds of men rolling 
to fight a fire which existed only as a future possi- 
bility... . 


The weatherman’s great mass of cold air 
poured slowly out from the Oregon hills, 
southward and westward across the mountains 
toward the parched lowlands. Dry to start 
with, it grew steadily drier as it flowed down 
the slope of the Sierras, and licked up thirstily 
the scant moisture from vegetation and the 
soil. The fire was under control, although Bart 
was worried, as any fire-boss would be when 
dealing with smoking snags and a twenty-mile 
dry wind. 


Nervous, feeling the pressure of the dry wind 
like an attacking enemy, the men wet their 
parched lips, and still the lips cracked. Suddenly 
they knew they were playing a desperate gamble. 


Then at last it came. From turbulences and pres- 
sures built up far away, a gigantic wave of air bil- 
lowed and broke along the slope of the ridge, 
invisible, except as it wildly tossed the branches. 


Suddenly it was wide-open disaster, twenty spot- 
fires racing across the duff, smoke everywhere, un- 
derbrush blazing. 

Bart, running down the line from where the 
blow-up had caught him, saw that the game was 


up 


‘Get back out of there, boys!” he screamed. “Get 
back out of there! Head for the old burn!” 
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V 


Wit this was it. Arn Sorenson went into 
action just as soon as the flash came 
through. 


“Come on, Bud,” he called to his assistant in 
the next room. “That Spitcat Fire has taken off! 
Call our rangers, and tell them to give us all they 
got. Fire-camp at Onion Flat.” 

He lifted the receiver, and heard the operator 
taking a call. 

“Clear the lines, Jackie,” he said. “We've got a 
blow-up!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jackie, without even finishing 
her sentence to the other person. 

“All right—get me Zone!” 

Yet, as he waited the few seconds it would take 
to get that call through, the Dispatcher felt him- 
self curiously calm and not particularly in a hurry. 
This was no flash-fire like that one on Hart Creek, 
where a minute’s time lost in getaway might mean 
the difference between five acres and five thousand. 
It was not even like the Spitcat of yesterday where 
ten parachutists could turn the scale; now a whole 
battalion would not suffice. Today the job was not 
so much like fighting a battle as like building up 
an army. What yesterday had been a frontier-inci- 
dent was now a total war... . 

The camp-truck—it was always kept loaded— 
rolled out of the yard at Suffolk, three of the crew 
in the seat... . 

Walt Burnaby, trouble-shooter for the Regional 
Office on big fires, picked up his war-bag, and 
headed out for San Francisco Airport. . . . 

The Modoc and Lassen had no fires going, but 
their danger was so high that the Zone Dispatcher 
told them to watch their own backyards. He took 
five “overhead”—rangers and other trained men— 
from the Klamath, and ten from the Shasta, and 
the whole Trinity fire-team, including the Super- 
visor... . 

On Second Street in Sacramento the loud- 
speaker began to blare: “MEN WANTED FOR FIRE- 
FIGHTING—TRANSPORTATION, GOOD PAY!—MEN WANTED 
TO FIGHT FOREST-FIRE!” . . . 

On Second Street the loud-speaker was still 
blaring: MEN WANTED TO FIGHT FOREST-FIRE! Bo 
Fox, the insignificant man who disliked a closed 
door behind him, followed the drift. He was out 
of a job and nearly broke. In front of him a man 
said to his buddy: 

“Well, why not? They feed you good, and you 
can sneak off to the woods and ditch a lot of 
work.” 

They went in to sign up, and Bo Fox followed 
them, drawn along in their wake rather than 
swayed by his own decision. . . . 
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Barney Zulik, the cat-skinner, was at a bee, 
parlor in Polkville when a foreman came look 
for him. 

“There’s a fire up in the Basin, Barney. The, 
need you in there with your cat.” 

“To hell with it!” said Barney. “Ain’t it my 
day off?” And he added some diversified commen 

But the foreman knew the next move. 

“Say, Barney,” he said, “them guys that ryp 
those Forest-Service cats can’t cut bacon Up in 
the woods. They need a real cat-skinner in there!” 

“Set me up another!” Barney yelled at the bar. 
tender, but he already looked uncomfortable, 
the workman’s sense of a job to be done began jo 
stir within him... . 

He began to speak again in expletives, by 
ended: 

“O.K. I'll be there. Only don’t try to rush me!” 
And with quick gulps he drained his glass of beer 


ing 


The Super set out for the fire, after clearing 
operation plans with the Dispatcher, shortly 
after the blow-up. He took the timekeeper and 
his two girls with him to Onion Flat, where 
the fire camp was being established. The time. 
keeper had barely got set up for business when 
the first crew came in, and during the after. 
noon they continued to arrive. 


Twenty-one (21) mill-men and loggers from 
Magna. They toned down their speech a little 
when they saw the two girls. 

Thirty-five (35) local pick-ups from Suffolk- 
small ranchers, day-laborers, and the town bum. 

Ten (10) Power-and-Light men with Johnny 
Martley as crew-boss. 

Twenty-five (25) of the Zone Hot-Shot Crew, 
professional shock-troops, fit as athletes and spe- 
cially trained for night-fighting. 

Forty-four (44) from a crew that had been grub- 
bing wild gooseberry on Blister Rust Control. 

Three (3) loggers with a lumber-company 
power-saw. 

Forty-five (45) Reno pick-ups, the worn-down 
survivors of many a skid-row brawl and bender, 
with . . . here and there a finger gone or only a 
shrunken lid where once was an eye. 

All afternoon also the overhead poured in—the 
men of the Forest Service with their pine-tree 
badges, ready to officer the crews. 


VI 


qa after the Super arrived at Onion 
Flat, and as soon as Bart could get his 
crews realigned to continue the fight, he hur- 
ried down to the camp. The Super greeted 
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him warmly, and noting his face drawn from 
grim fatigue remarked: 


“Bart, you must be tuckered out.” 

Ten minutes before, Bart had been ready to fall 
right to the ground but now that something which 
boiled inside him brought new drive and strength. 

“Say, Super, us old-timers can take it. This ain’t 
nothing for an old smoke-eater. You shoulda been 
here for the Merriam’s Mill.” 

The Supervisor looked up and glanced around, 
and though he said nothing, his glance cleared out 
of Headquarters all the rangers who were standing 
there, so that he and Bart were alone. 

“Say, Bart,” he said, “how is she?” 

“Pretty bad, all right. But I think we can catch 
her tomorrow morning.” 

“You think, or you hope?” 

“I said think, didn’t 1?” 

There was a pause, and then the Supervisor 
said, and his voice was almost hesitant: 

“Look here, Bart, I’ve been figuring. You got 
called out on that little Hart Creek business back 
on Thursday. This is Sunday afternoon, and I 
know you haven’t had much let-up. You've been 
through a hell of a mess today. How about my 
putting Ben Roach in as fire-boss, and you getting 
some rest?” 

The blood-shot eyes in the blackened face 
seemed to glare more brightly; the thick jaw-mus- 
des set hard. 

“Of course, Super, if you want to throw me out, 
all right. But this is my District that’s on fire, and 
my trees. I know the country.” 

The Supervisor thought for a very long mo- 
ment: 


“O.K. She’s your baby.” 


Bart organized the fire in a thoroughly pro- 
fessional manner. He deployed his strength in 
three divisions—on the north flank he picked 
an Angeles man as division boss. A Trinity 
man was selected to head the south flank. The 
critical middle was directed by Ben Roach, 
who was his friend, an old fire-fighter, and an 
old-timer in the Ponderosa. Jerry Barrett of 
the Rabbitbrush was named chief of staff. The 
crews were lined up and briefed, issued equip- 
ment, and about sundown they began to cross 
the log foot-bridge and start up the switch- 
back trail to the fire. 


The Supervisor got out of Headquarters, so as 
not to be in Bart’s hair. After he had looked over 
the kitchen, he went and sat in his own car. Things 
seemed to be moving well enough, but he won- 


dered what a general would think having to send 
into battle an army which had been thrown together 
in half a day, in which officers were assigned their 
troops and moved them out to the battle-line in the 
same half-hour. 

The decision about Bart had been a hard one, 
and as he thought it over, he again weighed one 
side against the other. Bart knew fire, and he knew 
the country better than any other man, and those 
of course were the chief points for him. On the 
other hand, Bart was tired, perhaps too tired, and 
besides he was too much tied up in his feelings 
with the country. He said “my trees,” and when 
he said “I think,” he should perhaps have said, “I 
hope.” To fight a fire you had to be clear headed, 
even if that meant pulling back and letting a 
thousand fine trees burn today, to save ten thou- 
sand tomorrow. 

So far the pro and con balanced. What had 
really swung him was the knowledge that through 
the Forest, and even up and down the Region, 
men knew and liked John Bartley, and called him 
Bart. And if he himself, whom men called the 
Super, had used his power to replace Bart, there 
would have been an ugly taste in men’s mouths 
and a feeling of doubt and uncertainty. And men 
did their best job of fire-fighting only when they 
trusted their leaders. . . 

After midnight the three of them got together 
at Headquarters—Bart, the Supervisor, and Walt 
Burnaby, trouble-shooter from the Regional Of- 
fice. They pored over maps and aerial photographs, 
and hastily studied the reports which the scouts 
had radioed in. All evening they had been like a 
General Staff which sees its troops drained off to 
minor theaters of war. . . 

The problem, essentially, was simple. The crews 
of Division III [the center division fighting the 
front of the fire] must close a mile-and-a-half gap 
and get the back-fires going before the main fire 
reached the line. But beyond that, the problem 
grew more and more complex, as factors of time 
and wind and cover and human fallibility ap- 
peared. 

“We'll radio to Ben to put her through here,” 
said Bart. From a point to the southwest of Reverse 
Meadow he drew a line northwesterly across the 
front of the fire, leaving a good quarter-mile of 
leeway. 

“How much cf that line is through trees and 
how much through brush?” asked Walt Burnaby. 

“Half and half,” said Bart, drawing on his mem- 
ory of the country. 

The Super was checking the aerial photographs. 
“Better than half is through brush—thick manza- 
nita,” he concluded. 

“Not much more!” Bart snapped, and then he 
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noticed, with a faint irritation, that the Super was 
doing a multiplication problem on a sheet of 
paper. . . 

The Super’s problem was much like those he 
had once had to do in school arithmetic: “If A 
builds ten feet of fence in an hour, how long will 
it take . . .” Only the problem was a great deal 
more complicated than even an eighth-grade one. 
Take a mile and a half of line on the map, but 
that gets to be at least a mile and three-quarters 
on the ground, because you can’t run a line 
straight across country. Then a man will build so 
many feet of line in an hour, but not so much his 
second hour, because he will be a little tired, and 
even less in the hours afterwards. He tends to work 
faster at night because it’s cooler, but slower be- 
cause he can’t see so well what he’s doing. Line 
through manzanita is much slower and has to be 
built wider. Two cats can punch a line through 
manzanita like nobody's business, but two cats in 
the woods aren’t two cats on the line. And then 
on the other side was the question of how fast 
the fire would advance. Some of the points were 
a long way out ahead, but you could send a crew 
in to hot-spot the points and hold them back. If 
you really tried to write an equation for all that, 
you had correction factors stretching across two 
pages, and yet if you didn’t look at some real 
figures, you merely made a guess, or believed what 
you wanted to believe... . 

“Well,” asked Walt Burnaby, “what's the verdict 
of higher mathematics?” 

The Supervisor could not tell whether Walt was 
smiling or not, but he was sure about Bart. 

“The mathematics says we're all right, but I'd 
like a bigger safety-factor.” He paused a moment. 
“Bart, you might give her a little more room. All 
that would burn would be the brush field, and it’s 
no use anyway.” 

He saw the stubbornness set on Bart's face. 

“You know, Super, that brush-field is old, and 
the young firs are poking right up through it. 
Give us ten-twenty years, and the brush will be dy- 
ing out. Burn her now, and she'll come up solid 
manzanita again. .. . You know, we got to de- 
cide something.” 

For another moment the Supervisor thought of 
all that might go wrong—a leaking oil-line on a 
cat, the carelessness of a Sector-Boss. Bart took the 
transmitter and glanced up for a word or a sign. 
The Supervisor remembered suddenly the story of 
some general who kept silence and refused to con- 
firm or to countermand a charge. Bart began talk- 
ing into the transmitter. 

Well, thought the Supervisor, that was it, and 
they had made a decision. In war, the saying ran, 
a bad decision was better than no decision at all. 


Perhaps it was the same with a fire. But there wa, 
this difference. In war, even a rash decision, s.) lon 
as you did something, might disconcert or confyy 
or frighten the enemy; your very rashness might sur. 
prise him and catch him off balance; you might 
even expect him to make some mistakes. But no 
matter what you did, you never bluffed or bothered 
the fire. You thought of it sometimes in human 
terms, as vindictive or treacherous, but actually 
the worst thing about it, and what most shook , 
man’s nerves, was its wholly inhuman calm, jt 
unbreakable imperturbability. 


VII 


E trucks and buses kept rolling into 
Onion Flat. 


Ninety-nine (gg) soldiers with a First Lieutenant 
(1) in command. “Hope to God that Looey goes 
out on the line with his men—the last one just 
stuck around camp!” 

One hundred (100) sailors with two (2) War. 
rant Officers. “Christ, they're wearin’ black oxfords 
again—don’t the Navy never learn at all!” 

Two (2) volunteers who had been fishing up by 
Poison Spring. “Say, you boys was in that C.O. 
camp last year, wasn’t you?” 

Five (5) overhead from the San Bernadino, not 
quite at home among the tall trees and thick 
forests of the North. “Hello, Bax. They sure must 
be scrapin’ the bottom of the barrel to send you!” 

Sixty (60) pick-ups from Sacramento in two 
buses. “Sure, I'll make out the slip for you. . . . 
California Hotel? . . . Just put an X here.” 

Fifty-eight (58) Mexican Nationals, lifted as a 
unit from the San Joaquin harvest-fields. “Adios, 
amigos! Moocho goosto! Pancho-Villa-cucaracha- 
trace-cohonies-la-rancho-grandy! . . . Sure they un- 
derstand me!” 

Thirty-two (32) professionals from the State Di- 
vision of Forestry, sent to give a hand in the emer- 
gency. “Say, why don’t you Federals hold a fire 
sometimes where the hills ain’t so steep!” 


Barney Zulik unlimbered his cat and ran it 
down the ramps of the truck. He zoomed his 
engine for a moment, and listened with one 
ear to the Forest Service cat-skinner who came 
across to speak to him. The Forest Service man 
was yelling various things over the roar of the 
engine, and Barney got the general drift of 
his briefing. He was telling Barney that the 
route to the fire was about five miles or so in 
length, mostly through pine, and that it was 
five hundred feet up to a ridge this side of the 
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fire with a steep pitch down on the other side. 
Barney didn’t bother to hear everything, and 
remembered even less. All he had to do was to 
tag the other cat, and in any game of follow- 
the-leader he would go as far as the other guy 
would, and then some. 


Right where the nose of the ridge began to fall 
away, the cat-skinners got their first good view of 
the fire. . 

They stopped a moment to consider. The For- 
est-Service cat-skinner said they were about two 
miles from the nearest point of the fire-line, and 
he figured they could make it by daybreak. 

“Christ! Let me take the lead,” said Barney. 
“J'll get us there before that!” 

The other cat-skinner did not like the tone, but 
it was Barney’s turn. 

“Take it over then, if you want to get your Boy- 
Scout badge! Hell, it’s no treat for me!” 

Barney gunned his engine, worked his levers, 
spun the cat about, and walked it through the 
bushes to a place ahead of the other one. The 
peculiar madness of cat-skinners was rising up 
within him, and there was a dash in the way he 
swung it around. They started down the steep 
nose, a four-hundred foot slope ending in some 
almost level ground. . . . 

There was a steep open space, and for a hun- 
dred feet ahead Barney’s lights showed up nothing 
but a smooth expanse of brush. He gave her the 
gun, and the big cat, its blade raised high, lurched 
forward. The two scouts jumped aside, out of the 
way. The cat crunched down the slope. Then sud- 
denly its treads ran out along the tops of the 
bushes, and as the cat tipped forward the treads 
had nothing but bushes beneath them. Barney 
jumped, and went flying through the air. The cat 
dropped on its blade, toppled, went upside down. 
Then the whole thrust of its momentum driving 
it downward, it turned again—lazily as a rolling 
elephant—and came to rest upright. 

They rushed to pick up Barney’s body from 
where the cat had rolled over it, but he came up 
from the underbrush cursing. . . . The stubs of 
broken branches had torn his clothes and clawed 
his face, and he looked as if a harrow had worked 
over him. But he was not even limping. 


Barney got the engine started, but the con- 
trol levers were bent beyond use. The blood 
oozed from his scratches while he cursed stead- 
ily and shoved and yanked at the hopelessly 
jammed controls. When they examined the 
place, they found that he had fallen into a 
natural tank-trap; there was a six-foot sheer 


drop in which the brush had grown up so as 
to make the slope look about even. Now there 
was only one cat. 

Ben Roach’s crews in the middle division, 
meanwhile, had been able to contain the fire 
at the forward points, and had completed all 
except about two-hundred yards of fire-line. 
The main fire was getting too close for com- 
fort, but as the crackles of the flames and 
sounds of the wind came to the line crews, they 
heard also the muttering roar of a big Diesel 
engine. The Forest Service cat-skinner, in a 
cold rage over the delay caused by Barney's 
stupidity, had driven his own tractor at reck- 
less speed to the aid of the fire fighters. 


The machine took over. It lurched to a stop at 
the head of the line. It paused a moment. The 
roar of the engine grew quieter, as if the monster 
—saying, “Permit me to manage this affair!”—were 
now considering the situation. The two men on 
top of it began to work levers, but they looked like 
mere slaves of the machine. The real power lay 
elsewhere. .. . 

The engine roared louder; one tread scraped 
and slipped as the cat changed position a little. 
Then, as one-hundred-fifty horsepower took over, 
it lurched slowly forward at the dense thicket 
ahead. 

Even above the roaring motor there was a sud- 
den crackling noise as the blade sheared into the 
manzanita. ... The cat moved ahead through 
the thicket as fast as a man could follow at a slow 
WE 5+. 

Behind the machine, the men moved in as mere 
scavengers. . . . But they could not even keep up. 
If there had been another cat to follow the first, 
clearing the litter, scraping down to the red earth, 
the work would have gone much faster. . . . 

In one spot the fire was only twenty feet off. As 
a bush flared, the cat seemed almost to move 
through the flame. The swamper hung over the 
side, sheltering himself behind the seat. The cat- 
skinner shielded his face behind an arm... . 

Ben Roach had fought many fires, and he knew 
this was a tough spot. Blazing fusee in hand, he 
retreated step by step. With luck it might hold, 
but the cat had got there a little too late, and there 
had been only one cat. ... His last back-fire 
blazed up finely, and he stepped off to get away 
from the heat. 

Then suddenly came a long whoop from behind. 

He swung around. “Beat it, boys!” he yelled. 
He flung his fusee into the bushes and ran. 


Ben got out all right. But one of the Forest- 
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Service crews from the Inyo left a ranger’s body 
in the holocaust. 


VIII 


ART had gone to bed about two in the morn- 
B ing, and the break-through in Reverse 
Meadow came at daybreak. He was awakened 
to repeated news of disaster. The first thing 
they told him was that one of the cat-skinners 
had run his cat off a cliff and put it out of 
operation until some major repairs could be 
performed. A little later the news of the loss 
of the entire line in Reverse Flat—partly be- 
cause the tractor operated by Barney Zulik 
didn’t get through, but mainly because the 
safety margin in laying out the fire-line was 
too small—arrived. On top of all this, a ranger 
had been lost. The only fact from which any 
comfort could be taken was that yesterday the 
blow-up had produced a complete rout; today 
the retreat had at least been in good order. 


The three of them held another council of war, 
but it did not take long this time. 

“I played it too close up,” said Bart. He felt that 
he had to say something, and he felt so bad about 
the man and about all the trees that were going 
to burn that he cared little about himself. 

“You'd have been all right,” said Walt Burnaby, 
“except for that crazy cat-skinner. He wrecked his 
own cat, and of course that held up the other one 
for a while too.” 

“There wasn’t enough safety-margin,” said Bart. 

“We know that now, Bart,” said the Supervisor, 
“but nobody can tell for sure in advance.” . . . 

There was no argument, though, about where 
the line should go this time. They all agreed that 
the top of Reverse Ridge was the place, and there 
was hardly need for Bart to state the case: 

“It’s a natural line of defense—ridge-top, and 
rocky, so that the trees are scattered. In a lot of 
places rock-ledges crop right out. Where you don’t 
ge’ rock, the ground is pretty level on the ridge, 
aud it’s good cat-country. That ridge would stop 
lots of fires, just by itself—I don’t mean a fire like 
this one!” ... 


So it was that the new defenses were set for 
Reverse Ridge. The three-division fire was 
now reorganized as a two-zone fire with five 
divisions. First Zone would be the entire north 
side, and Division III would take the line 
straight across the top of the Ridge. This was 
the critical sector, because here the fire would 


be met head on. The other divisions of Firy 
Zone, and Zone Two were, of course important, 
but they involved mostly flanking work. Zone 
I, Division III, was the hot spot, and Bart kept 
Ben Roach to handle it. 


. . - By now, on Division III alone, three cats 
roared back and forth, and where their treads haq 
passed, the trails were already deep in dust. By now 
three hundred men, still being reinforced, were 
mopping up behind the cats, and the bosses were 
from half the forests of California. . . . 

Bo Fox and the other pogies had spent the night 
at the spike camp which had been set up on Cur. 
ran Creek. ... The crew turned out at four. 
thirty, ate breakfast, were issued canteens, lunches, 
and tools, and set out to relieve the night-crews. 


By now, having been together on the line for a 
day, the men were feeling some comradeship. 
There was calling back and forth, and shouting of 
friendly obscenities. As they paused to catch breath 
on a steep shale-slide halfway up, the man beside 
Bo took a suck at his canteen, and said something 
about wishing it was stronger. 

Thus encouraged, Bo spoke what was on his 
mind. 

“Jesus, this must be the only way up to this 
place!” 

The other man looked languidly one way and 
then the other. 

“Yes,” he concluded agreeably. “Looks like it, 
but there might be lots of others for all I know.” 


But the word went all up and down among 
the pogies, and soon the remark that Bo had 
started as a question in his own furtive and 
escape-conscious mind came back to him as a 
positive statement of fact, attributed to one of 
the “rangers.” All during the rest of the climb 
the gossip went the rounds among the men, 
gaining both speed and authenticity from be- 
ing the only “institutional” product which this 
particular gang of pogies had produced. 


After they had walked about a mile along the 
ridge, the crew came to their assigned position. 
Their boss reported to the Sector-boss, and was as- 
signed the portion of the line for which he was 
responsible. . . . 

Under his direction the men began to work 
along the sides of the line, cutting back the higher 
bushes, chopping down the young trees, and scat- 
tering any piles of debris which would be likely 
to catch sparks... . 

When they had worked for an hour or two, the 
men became conscious that the fire was burning 
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hotter. Less than a mile away, down the slope, 
great flames spiraled skyward. They heard the 
crackle of fire, and the resounding crash as a dead 
tree went over. 

“She’s crowned!” said one of them who had been 
on fires before. 

Even from so far away, the fire was frightening 
to look at. Several of the men glanced back along 
the trail where they had come in. . 

At the other end of their line the men of the 
crew mingled with those of another crew who 
were based on the Onion Creek camp. These men 
had actually come up through another break in 
the cliff, and walked westward along the ridge. 
Hearing the casual talk about only one way up, 
they did not compare notes; in their general un- 
familiarity with the country they assumed that the 
one way was that by which they themselves had 
ascended. Moreover, their boss was young and 
much impressed by his responsibility for the 
safety of his men. Looking at the crown fire, he 
was nervous. 

Once the rumor had made the jump, it ran 
along the ridge eastward, and men of those crews 
also began to look nervously backward, although 
they looked eastward, not westward, for the one 
way by which they must escape. . . 

The fire was still closer. Bo Fox grew more and 
more restive. . . 

And now still another disturbing report began 
to work along the lines. 

“Yesterday . . . yes, morning, they say . . . got 
caught ... Jesus! ...Is that right? ... Fella 
told me that seen a guy . . . dead as they make 
them .. .” 

As the climax neared, Ben Roach set up head- 
quarters on a rock-ledge close behind the line and 
just about the middle point of Division III. His 
radioman had rigged a good aerial, and communi- 
cation was excellent. . 

To his practiced eye, the fire was already chang- 
ing. ... Watching from his rock ledge, Ben 
Roach felt moderately confident. . . . The main 
fire had now dropped from the tree-tops entirely, 
but was still burning fiercely along the ground. It 

was getting close enough and was throwing out 
an almost intolerable heat. Ben felt the wind fall 
off to a lull, and then slide gently against his 
other cheek. 

At the same moment, the Sector-boss in the 
stretch below him lit his fusee. As its pink flame 
blazed up, he thrust it boldly into a carefully pre- 
pared heap of dry brush. .. . In a few minutes 
Ben saw smokes rising from the line farther east. 


By now the back-fires were roaring off and form- 
ing a solid front, twenty feet high. In a few min- 


utes they would meet the main fire in a sudden 
dashing up of flame, and the worst would be over. 
Everything looked fine. . 

The back-fire reached the advance of the main 
fire, and at their meeting the flames leaped high. 
Men cowered before the heat. Bo glanced behind 
him, and at that moment a little bush on the 
wrong side of the line flared up. 

He felt the click of the door behind him, and 
with the high-pitched scream of a terrified animal, 
he dropped his shovel and ran! 

The crew-boss saw him and shouted, and then 
ran to stop him. 

The others looked, and saw a man running in 
panic, the crew-boss running and shouting, and a 
fire across the line. .. . 

“Run for it!” someone yelled. “It’s the only way 
up through the cliff!” 

. . » Crew after crew looked up as they heard 
the babble of frightened men. . . . The panic in- 
fected them. ... They too began to run. And 
once a man had started running, his panic grew. 


This was no trained army, disciplined through 
months of maneuvers. The officers were not em- 
powered to shoot the first man who retreated. Yet 
they were set against an enemy which was horrible 
and implacable, and worked upon primitive fears. 
As they ran, they felt the heat. At every bend of 
the trail, they feared to see the red fire already 
licking across it... . 

The rout surged by the rock-ledge where Ben 
Roach stood, helpless to stop it. His jaw dropped. 
He had seen panic before, and recognized it now. 

“Good God!” he said, turning to his radio-man. 
“You make allowance for wind and slope and cover 
and all the rest, and then the men panic on you!” 

“We gettin’ out of here?” the radio-man asked 
nervously. 

“Naw, this place is safe as church.—Get me 
Bart.” 


IX 
HEN suddenly, when that news came, Bart had 
T: horrible vision—as if what had once been a 
beautiful young girl was stripped and ravished, 
horribly mutilated and fouled with dirt and black 
blood, and left thus to lie open to the gaze of all 
who passed by. 

“God!” he said only half aloud, and there was 
terror in his tone. 

He saw the Super and Walt Burnaby jump a 
little as he said it. Startled, they looked at him; 
then quickly at each other. . . . 

Then he shook himself, and turned to the map. 
He was Fire-boss! He drew the point of a finger 
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along a line a little up the slope from Curran 
Creek. 

“We'll put a new line along there,” he said. 

Even as he was saying it, while he leaned over 
the desk, he knew that they glanced at each other 
again across his back... . 

“Say, Bart,” said Walt Burnaby, “That's playing 
it pretty close up, isn’t it?” 

“Maybe, but there’s some awful pretty country 
we got to save in there—that glen along Curran 
Creek. We can hold that line, if we don’: stand 
around makin’ long faces! We got to believe we 
can do it!” ... 


The Super and Walt walked some distance 
away from Headquarters. 


“It can’t be done,” said Walt Burnaby. 

“That's right,” said the Super. He was holding 
the piece of paper in his hand. It was full of fig- 
ures—man-power and transportation and _line- 
building, against distance and rate of speed. The 
fire won, unless you figured in a miracle on the 
other side. 

“Well,” the Super went on, “I suppose we'd bet- 
ter tell Bart so.” There was silence. “Hadn't we?” 
he added, almost hopefully. 

“No use!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean.” 

“I guess so, Walt.” 

“When a man starts talking about ‘if we just 
think we can do it’—Maybe you can fight other 
people that way, but you can’t, a fire!” 


The Super walked slowly back to Headquar- 
ters. The walk still wasn’t long enough for 
him to figure out the best way to handle the 
problem. 


“Say, Bart,” he began, “you know, you were on 
that Hart Creek fire, and you’ve had a pretty 
rough time here. You're getting pretty tired, I 
guess—” 

He paused. 

“Yeah—” said Bart, not helping him out. 

“You see, Walt and I have been talking. We 
think maybe you better—don’t you think it would 
be a good idea?—if you took some time and got 
rested up?—” 

He paused again, and the sweat flowed. 

“You mean,” said Bart in a level voice, “you 
mean you're throwing me out of bein’ Fire-boss.” 

“Well, Bart, you’ve had a tough time—” 

Suddenly he saw Bart’s eyes blaze; at least he 
was going down fighting. 

“Super, you got to give that to me in writing!” 

“All right, Bart, if you want it the hard way.” 


And yet it seemed really the easier way. This a; 
least was a man taking it, not a wounded animal. 

The Super was calm now. He took a writing. 
pad, found a piece of carbon-paper, and adjusted 
it. With pen pressing hard to be sure the imprint 
carried through the carbon, he put down the date 
and looking at his wrist-watch, added the hour and 
minute. Then he wrote: 


Ranger John Bartley is hereby and as of this time 
relieved of all further duties as Fire-boss of the Spitcat 
Fire. 


He signed it, and beneath his name wrote Su. 
pervisor, Ponderosa N.F. That was official enough 
to pass any Board of Review. 

“Here,” he said. 

Bart was still defiant as he took it, but as he 
looked, he seemed to crumble. He folded the pa. 
per once and put it into his shirt-pocket. Then he 
turned and walked away. 


xX 


= entry in the log-book was a simple one. 
“g:11 Supervisor Jones took over as Fire- 
boss.” 

The job was again a flanking operation, and 
he organized rapidly. For the present, he could 
hope to do no more than hold the flanks and 
prevent the fire from getting any wider. There 
would be no chance of stopping the run on the 
down-slope, and in September Bacchus Creek 
was a mere trickle. From the steep down-slope 
sparks would blow across the narrow canyon 
to the equally steep up-slope, spot-fires would 
pop up everywhere, and with the dry wind be- 
hind it the fire would sweep up-slope, pushed 
even more rapidly by its own rising heat. He 
could either try to flank it on the up-slope and 
slowly pinch it out, or fall back to the next 
ridge and build up a strong line along the crest. 
The latter tactic would cost him 4,000 acres. 

The emergency weather forecast that had 
been phoned in from Suffolk was honest. The 
weatherman didn’t know, and he said so. The 
weather might be a lot worse in the next 
twenty-four hours, and it might be a lot better. 
The Ponderosa might get rain moving in from 
the Pacific, a norther moving down from 
Canada, or on the other hand a broad river of 
air coming in from Kansas might drive the 
rain far to the west. In any case, the wind dur- 
ing the next twenty-four hours would be worse 
than at any time since the first break-through. 
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All this added up to an easy decision. The 
Super merely had to prepare for the worst. He 
decided to make a stand on the ridge—the 
Cerro Gordo itself. 


His plans were already well under way. Because 
of the new breaks, he had reorganized in three 
zones and eight divisions, and was re-deploying 
his men. The panic yesterday had developed be- 
cause the critical Division III had been manned 
by inexperienced pick-ups, while the crack fire- 
fighting outfits were mostly off on parts of the line 
which had once been dangerous but were now 
quiet and cold. Half-scared pogies, city-bred sol- 
diers unused to handling tools, sailors in low 
shoes—even though their numbers ran into the 
hundreds, they could not match the trained effi- 
ciency of the Hot-shot men and the regular sup- 
pression-crews. 

. . . From his height the Supervisor looked down 
upon the many faces, raised to look at his. Close 
in front were the paratroopers; to right and left 
and farther back he saw the Hot-shot men, and the 
loggers, and the locals, and Slugger’s youngsters. 
Before he realized it he was making a speech. 

“Look here,” he said. “We lost that line yester- 
day because the crews got scared and ran out.” 

There was a groan of derision, and a logger let 
out a cat-call. 

“Well, they were just a bunch of pick-ups, and 
they didn’t know fire. I want you men to go in at 
the head of the fire and do a job—” 

He could feel a little surge of feeling among the 
men. “Let's go!” someone called. 

“There’s half a mile of front up there where 
the fire heads right for the divide over into Potter 
Creek. We've got to run a line across there and 
get her burned out. It’s tough country and the 
cats can’t help much. I’m counting on you boys 
to do it.” 

That was all he said. There was a little cheer as 
he turned and walked off to Headquarters. 


For twenty hours the crews worked without 
respite. On the flanks of the fire tongues were 
pinched out, spot-fires contained, and the fire 
pushed into a narrowing, but still devastating, 
pattern. The Supervisor set up field headquar- 
ters among some big boulders that stood along 
the flattish top of Cerro Gordo. The cats 
roared back and forth, the crews followed, and 
a great scar appeared along the ridge where 
the stand was to be made. The fire-line was 
wide and clean. The work had been well done. 

In due course the last snag was brought 
down, the last power-saw dragged out, the 


cats all withdrawn behind the line, and the 
sector bosses had scattered most of their crews 
back to watch for spot-fires. 


The back-fires had eaten in thirty feet from the 
line by now. They had spread and grown together 
except for a few weak places. Very soon they would 
begin to feel the back draft of the main fire and go 
roaring off to meet it... . 

As the fires met and roared up, the Supervisor 
looked at his wrist-watch and noted the time as 
2:49. Crouching low behind the shelter of the 
boulders to keep out of the fierce heat, he felt the 
wind shift. It freshened, too, as it shifted... . 
Carried up high in the whirlwind, sparks blew 
across the line, and tiny smokes curled up from 
spot-fires. 

But for each spot-fire, there was a man, or two 
or three, to spring upon it with shovel and Mc- 
Leod, scraping it up, clearing a line of bare earth 
around it before it had a chance to start running. 
This was no hastily built line, manned by a too 
thinly stretched crew. Men swarmed everywhere, 
and he heard someone call: “This is mine! I've got 
this one!” There were not enough falling sparks 
to go around. ... 

Still, as he looked cautiously over the top of the 
boulder, the Supervisor saw a solid wall of living 
flame, tossing and rising and falling. . . . 

As he lay crouched behind the boulder . . . it 
seemed a long time. . . . And suddenly he was lay- 
ing plans again in that battle that knew no sur- 
render. If she breaks, he thought, we can still 
flank her, but she'll roll down that slope clear to 
Potter Creek sure. I'll need five hundred more 
men, and overhead to handle them... . But if 
a norther hits us again, this Spitcat will jump Pot- 
ter Creek, and make history. She'll maybe be in 
Suffolk before we catch her... . 

He looked over the top of the boulder again, 
and then he knew suddenly that it had happened. 
The heat beat less intensely; the flames tossed less 
wildly, and had faded from white to yellow; the 
front of the fire had breaks in it. . . . 

“2:52 P.M. Fire under control.” 


XI 


{yes day after the fire had been stopped on 
the ridge at Cerro Gordo, Bart drove into 
camp neatly shaved and in clean clothes. 


“Hello,” Bart said. “I've had a good sleep, and 
I thought maybe you could use me for something.” 
“Thanks, Bart,” said the Supervisor. “As a matter 
of fact, I would like you to ride up along the line 
with me. I want to see where all this started.” . . . 
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They came at last to the place where Bart had 
tied Betty when he had first come to the fire. They 
dismounted and looked around... . 

Near-by Bart located the pine which had been 
struck. They could clearly make out the long spiral 
weal. The tree itself had suffered little, and had 
not been caught in the crown-fire. Perhaps its top 
had been blighted; even so, it would live and even 
grow, perhaps for a century still. 

The Supervisor knelt at the base of the weal. 
“See,” he said, “it runs out along the buttress-root. 
The fire must have caught in the dry needles and 
smouldered. A man could have spit and put it out, 
then.” 

“What we needed was an access road, and a 
lookout on Howell Mountain.” 

“I've asked for them, you know, but there never 
was money. We'll probably get them now.” 

“After the horse is stolen!” 

“Well, we have other horses.” 


And standing there on the blackened hillside 
the Supervisor thought to himself again, “Yes, yw. 
have other horses.” 

More roads, more lookouts, better trained crews 
an educated public, cleaner methods of logging~ 
they would come in time. No longer, either, would 
the fire-fighter be essentially just “a man with a 
muck-stick.” Helicopters, “wet water,” baby cats, 
infra-red cameras for the scout-planes, “man-made 
rain,” chemical bombs with proximity fuses—they 
were already at hand, or might come. 

For, he trusted, the fight would go on, and some 
time the people would be sure that the forest was 
not a mine, as the old-fashioned lumberman 
thought, to be plundered once and for all, and also 
that it was not, as Bart liked to think, a perpetual 
primeval park. As man had tamed the apple-tree, 
so also he would tame the pine-tree, until it grew 
for his service. When that time came, he would 
make sure that it did not burn. 
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News of the Society 





CHAPTER NEWS 
Alabama 
At its spring meeting, April 29, in Mobile, 
the chapter hears John J. Corson speak on 
“Some Reflections of an Ex-Bureaucrat.” 


California—San Francisco Bay Area and Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) 

A joint meeting was held at Stanford Uni- 
versity on May 6. Joseph W. Rupley, Chief 
Field Representative, U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget in San Francisco, and a member of the 
Council of ASPA, spoke on “The Columbia 
Valley Authority: Pending Legislation and 
the Plan for Interregional Administration.” 
Professor Samuel C. May also reported on the 
annual conference of the Society. 

At a business meeting following the main 
program, the Bay Area Chapter elected offi- 
cers for 1949-50 as follows: President—Floyd A. 
Cave, professor of political science, San Fran- 
cisco State College; Vice President—Fred 
Sharp, city manager's office, San Mateo; Direc- 
tors—Russell Barthell, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley; Mervin Leeds, California State 
Department of Employment, San Francisco; 
Barbara Brattin, University of California, 
Berkeley; and Ray L. Wilbur, Jr., Mare Island 
Navy Yard. Stanley Scott, Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, con- 
tinues as Secretary-Treasurer. 

At a meeting held May 26 the University of 
California Chapter elected the following: 
President—Joseph Lubin; Vice President— 
Barbara Rosenfeld; Secretary-Treasurer—Eve- 
lyn Hazen. 


California—Southern California 


During 1948-49, the chapter has held four 
joint meetings with the Southern California 
Chapter, SAM, on the general theme of “Busi- 
ness and Government.” Each has drawn an 
attendance of from 75 to 100. At the first Mar- 
shall E. Dimock pointed out the contributions 


scientific management can make to solving 
government problems. The second, under the 
direction of Garrett Breckenridge, Los Angeles 
County Division of Administrative Research, 
featured Paul Hopkins, methods manager, 
Sears Roebuck and Company and Gordon 
Bain, executive officer, CAA, on the subject 
“Yardsticks of Performance.” The third, under 
the direction of George Terhune, Los Angeles 
City Bureau of Budgets and Efficiency, on the 
topic “Functions of Top Management in In- 
dustry and Government,” heard H. C. McClel- 
lan, president, Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association and Old Colony Paint and Chemi- 
cal Corporation, and George Hijelte, general 
manager, Los Angeles City Department of Rec- 
reation and Parks. Speakers at the final meet- 
ing were Lee S. Greene, University of Tennes- 
see; John D. Millett, Columbia University; and 
James K. Pollock, University of Michigan. 

At the final meeting the following officers 
were elected: President—Gordon Bain, execu- 
tive officer, CAA; Vice President—Judith Jami- 
son, Bureau of Administrative Research, 
UCLA; Directors—John R. Leach, chief 
administrative officer, County of Los Angeles; 
John A. Vieg, Pomona College; Muriel Morse, 
Los Angeles City Civil Service Commission; 
and George A. Terhune, Los Angeles City Bu- 
reau of Budgets and Efficiency. 


California—University of California (Los 
Angeles) 

Analyses of examinations and internship 
training programs from the student’s point of 
view made up the program for the final meet- 
ing of the year, May 25. 


Colorado—Boulder 


At the May meeting some go persons heard 
Dean Emery E. Olson, University of Southern 
California, discuss “The Management Ap- 
proach in Government.” 
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District of Columbia 


The subject for discussion at the May meet- 
ing was “Operation of a National Health 
Insurance Program.” Speakers were Senator 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota and John 
L. Thurston, assistant administrator, Federal 
Security Agency. Officers for 1949-50 were 
elected, as follows: President—William W. Par- 
sons, administrative assistant to the Secretary 
of the Treasury; First Vice President—George 
B. Galloway, Library of Congress; Second Vice 
President—Charles B. Stauffacher, U.S. Bureau 
of the Budget; Executive Counci!—Kenneth O. 
Warner, National Security Resources Board; 
Leonard F. C. Reichle, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; Ellen M. McConnell, Bureau of the 
Budget; and Kenneth E. Rindt, Department of 
the Army. Kenneth N. Clark, International 
Monetary Fund, has been appointed Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Georgia 

The chapter held a meeting in May at which 
Don K. Price, associate director, Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House, spoke on government 
reorganization. 


Illinois—University of Chicago 

Professor Morton Grodzins of the University 
of Chicago spoke at the May luncheon meeting 
on “Human Relations in Public Administra- 
tion,” reviewing the research in progress at 
various universities by sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, and social psychologists and suggesting 
its implications for public administration. 

At the last meeting of the year, Professor Har- 
rison Brown of the University of Chicago Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Studies, presented the scien- 
tist’s estimate of the progress made by the AEC 
and analyzed the conditions necessary for par- 
ticipation by scientists in government work. 

Officers for 1949-50 are: President—David 
Knapp; Vice Prestdent—Stanley Gabis; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Louise Kachel. 


Kentucky 

The May meeting of the chapter featured 
Guthrie Crowe, commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Kentucky State Police, who outlined 
the organizational and administrative prob- 
lems involved in shifting from a department of 


highway patrol to a full-fledged department of 
police and described the functions and organi. 
zation of his department. 


Maryland 

At its April meeting, some 100 persons heard 
James M. Mitchell, commissioner, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, discuss “Governmental 

Merit System.” He described the present status 
of civil service, the requirements of an ade. 
quate civil service law, and the problems ahead 
—increasing the level of competence of em. 
ployees, determining the proper role (police or 
service), developing performance standards, de- 
veloping valid methods of selecting administra- 
tive and professional personnel; securing train- 
ing programs and facilities, determining the 
proper sphere of elected employee representa- 
tives, and increasing the prestige of the public 
service. 

At its meeting in May, the chapter heard a 
panel discussion of “Departmental Controls 
and Their Effect on Administrative Responsi- 
bility and Authority,” under the chairmanship 
of Thomas R. Reid, city councilman, executive 
of the McCormick Company, and chairman of 
the personnel policy board of the National 
Military Establishment. John B. Funk, director 
and chief engineer, Department of Public Im- 
provements, stressed the need for ability on the 
part of those in positions of control. James G. 
Rennie, director, State Department of Budget 
and Procurement, discussed the advantages of 
central fiscal control. LeRoy Pumphrey, chair- 
man, Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Delegates, discussed legislative control. Mr. 
Reid summarized the discussion and presented 
the views of the public; he suggested that pub- 
lic controls be achieved through advisory coun- 
cils, by voting, and by maintaining a climate in 
government that makes it attractive to capable 
people. 

Officers were elected as follows: President— 
Elwyn Mauck, director, State Fiscal Research 
Bureau; Vice President—Robert Brown, chief, 
organization and methods section, Veterans 
Administration; Directors—Joseph Ray, Depart- 
ment of Government and Politics, University 
of Maryland; Margaret Frank, chief personnel 
examiner, State Employment Commission; F. 
Donald Fenhagen, Jr., Maryland Classified 
Employees Association; and Jack Simons, ad- 
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ministrative analyst, Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 


Michigan—University of Michigan 

The April meeting featured a talk by Lynton 
K. Caldwell, Maxwell School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, on the historical aspects of 
public administration. 

On May 8 the chapter held its annual picnic, 
making effective use of such tools and tech- 
niques of public administration as committees, 
subcommitiees, delegation of authority, line of 
command, and coordination. 

At the May social seminar, Walter H. 
Blucher, executive director, American Associa- 
tion of Planning Officials, discussed “The Prac- 
tical Aspects of Present-Day Planning.” 


Minnesota 


The meeting of March 23 was devoted to a 
panel discussion of “‘Executive-Legislative Re- 
lations.” State Senator Gordon Rosenmeier 
pointed out the responsibility of the legisla- 
ture, the various pressures to which legislators 
are subject, and their position in relation to 
their constituents. State Representative Fred 
P. Memmer indicated the great assistance ren- 
dered legislators by the executive departments, 
especially in furnishing information; he also 
emphasized that the executive branch tries to 
determine policy and the legislature must sat- 
isfy itself as to motives and reasons in particu- 
lar instances. Earl L. Berg, state commissioner 
of administration, pointed to the close relation- 
ship that his department tries to maintain with 
the legislature and the need for mutual respect. 

On April 20, Professor William Robson, 
University of London, addressed the chapter 
on “Some Administrative Problems of the Na- 
tionalization of Industry in Great Britain.” 


New Jersey 

The spring meeting, held April 27, heard a 
panel discussion of “Extradepartmental Con- 
trols in Public Administration” by the follow- 
ing: Paul T. Stafford, secretary, New Jersey 
Civil Service Commission; J. Lindsay de Val- 
liere, New Jersey director of budget and ac- 
counting; Charles R. Erdman, commissioner, 
Department of Economic Development; and 
State Senator C. Wesley Armstrong. Sanford 


Bates, commissioner of the Department of In- 
stitutions and Agencies, presided. 


New York—Capital District 

At the annual dinnermeeting of the chapter, 
May 26, the principal speaker was John E. Bur- 
ton, director of the budget, State of New York, 
and vice president of the Society. Discussion 
was by Ray E. Harvey, professor of govern- 
ment, New York University, and John C. Rus- 
sell, associate professor of political science, 
Syracuse University. 

Officers of the chapter for 1949-50 are: Presi- 
dent—Murray R. Nathan, director, office of 
planning and procedures, State Department of 
Health; Vice President—john Daniels, Jr., asso- 
ciate budget examiner, State Division of 
Budget; Directors—Donald Axelrod, senior 
budget analyst, State Division of the Budget; 
Philip E. Hagerty, director, division of salary 
standardization, State Department of Civil 
Service; and Edward Meacham, executive as- 
sistant, State Department of Commerce. Doro- 
thy Bobilin, Joint Hospital Survey and Plan- 
ning Commission, continues as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


New York—Ithaca-Cornell 


At a meeting April 21, the chapter discussed 
problems of urban expansion in Ithaca under 
the leadership of Professor F. F. Hill, College 
of Agriculture, and Robert Hoover, graduate 
student. 

On May 16 the chapter heard Dean Paul 
O'Leary, who spent three months in Japan as a 
member of the Dodge Financial Mission, dis- 
cuss “Problems of Administration in the Gov- 
ernment of Japan.” 

Officers of the chapter are: President— 
Schuyler Hoslett, School of Business and Pub- 
lic Administration, Cornell University; Vice 
President—Ben Ellington; Secretary-Treasurer 
—Muriel Lechter; Directors—Professor Edward 
Lutz, College of Agriculture; Robert Risley, 
graduate student, School of Industrial and La- 
bor Relations; Robert Hoover, graduate stu- 
dent, agricultural economics. 


New York—Metropolitan Area 


The chapter meeting of May 12 was devoted 
to a panel discussion on “International Admin- 
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istration.” The panel included His Excellency 
Franz Hvass of the Danish Foreign Ministry; 
Dr. Frank Calderone, head of the New York 
Office of the World Health Organization; and 
Walter Sharp, consultant to UNESCO, WHO, 
and UNRA. Charles S. Ascher, former presi- 
dent of ASPA, was moderator. Discussion cen- 
tered on the difficulties of administering an 
organization made up of differing national and 
cultural backgrounds. There was special inter- 
est in the conflict between American ideas on 
position classification and the European em- 
phasis on the individual. 


New York—Syracuse 


The Syracuse Chapter was reactivated early 
in 1949. The membership consists principally 
of city and county administrative officials and 
faculty and students of the Maxwell Graduate 
School. Spring meetings centered on current 
management problems in city administration, 
particularly those of taxation and personnel. 
Newly elected officers of the chapter are: Presi- 
dent—Dr. C. A. Sargent, health commissioner, 
City of Syracuse; Vice President—Leon Abbott, 
Onondaga County Welfare Commissioner; 
Secretary—Thor Swanson, graduate student, 
Maxwell Graduate School; Treasurer—John 
C. Russell, associate professor of political sci- 
ence, Maxwell Graduate School. 


Oregon 


At a meeting held April 14, Eldon L. John- 
son, dean, College of Liberal Arts and Gradu- 
ate School, University of Oregon, led a discus- 
sion of “Administration by Consent.” 


Pennsylvania—Philadelphia Regional 

At its final meeting of the year the chapter 
heard Professor William A. Robson, London 
School of Economics, and John J. Corson, The 
Washington Post, discuss “What Should Be 
Done about the Prestige Value of Public Em- 
ployment?” 

Chapter officers for 1949-50 are: President— 
Bennet F. Shauffler, regional director, National 
Labor Relations Board; Vice President—Ray- 
mond S. Short, associate professor of political 
science, Temple University; Directors—Dudley 
T. Corning, chief, Bureau of Highways and 
Street Cleaning, Philadelphia; Charlton F. 


Chute, executive director, Philadelphia Com. 
mittee, Pennsylvania Economy League; Ray. 
mond S. Male, director of personnel, New jer. 
sey Department of Institutions and Agencies: 
Robert E. Quin, assistant manager, Lansdowne 
Borough, Pennsylvania; and James C. Charles. 
worth, professor of political science, University 
of Pennsylvania. , 


North Texas 


The chapter has been holding regular 
monthly meetings during the spring and sum- 
mer. On March 22, Byron Mitchell, chief field 
representative, U. S. Bureau of the Budget, and 
member of the Council of the Society, reviewed 
the national conference. On April 19, Milton 
Hall, chief of the staff development section, 
Federal Security Agency, spoke on “Human 
Relations in Government.” The May meeting 
was addressed by Professor J. M. Claunch of 
Southern Methodist University on “The Ubi- 
quitous County.” Charles Tosch, Dallas 
County auditor, was chairman. At the June 
meeting, John Hilliard, professor of personnel 
administration, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, spoke on “The Public Employee in the 
Social, Political, and Economic Development 
of the United States.” 

Officers elected at the March meeting are: 
President—Byron Mitchell, U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget; Vice President—S. S. Tucker, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—James W. McCreary, Federal Housing 
Administration; Council—Charles Tosch, Dal- 
las County; Fred Gantt, Southern Methodist 
University; Henry C. Chappell, Veterans Ad- 
ministration; J. H. Bond, Federal Security 
Agency; and James Stephenson, Dallas Hous- 
ing Authority. 


Washington State 


Early meetings of the 1948-49 program year 
covered a wide range of subjects. It was then 


agreed that there was need for discussion of 
certain basic principles of sound administra- 
tion. As a result, four panel sessions held in the 
spring were devoted to the over-all subject 
“Fundamentals of Administration.” The first 
on “Principles of Sound Organization” was led 
by George Shipman, director, Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs, University of Washington; William 
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R. Wren, director of personnel, Sears Roebuck 
and Company, Seattle; and Roy W. Atkinson, 
regional director, CIO, Seattle. The panel for 
the second, “Principles of Procuring, Manag- 
ing, and Disposing of Property,” consisted of 
R. G. Emerson, chief clerk, purchasing depart- 
ment, City of Seattle; Charles E. Street, chief of 
stores division, Bureau of Federal Supply, 
Seattle; and “Mike” Shain, chief of general dis- 
posal, War Assets Administration, Seattle. For 
the third on “Budgeting as a Tool of Manage- 
ment,” the panel consisted of Albert N. Schrei- 
ber, School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Don C. Sowers, Jr., office 
of the manager, Veterans Administration, re- 
gional office; and Charles Benson, budget offi- 
cer, City of Seattle. The fourth on “Personnel 
Administration as a Tool of Management” had 
the following panel: Robert A. Sutermeister, 
associate professor, industrial relations and 
personnel administration, University of Wash- 
ington; Harold A. Lang, director, Washington 
Personnel Board; and Irving D. Smith, person- 
nel staff, Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Officers elected at the June meeting are: 
President—Harold A. Lang, director, Washing- 
ton State Personnel Board; Vice President— 
Henry E. Thompson, chief, office of manage- 
ment, Auburn Depot, U. S. Army; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Kenneth Hossom, assistant profes- 
sor of political science, University of Washing- 
ton. 


Wisconsin—Madison 

Speakers and topics for meetings of the chap- 
ter from the beginning of the year were: Janu- 
ary meeting, LeRoy Peterson, “A Proposal for 
a Long-range Financial Aid Program for Edu- 
cation in Wisconsin”; February—Rank A. 
Ross, ““Wisconsin’s Youth Service Program”; 
March—Carl M. Wedell, “The Application of 
Psychological Testing to Industrial and Gov- 
ernmental Service”; April—Joseph Mire, “Em- 
ployer-Employee Relations in German Civil 
Service.” 

Officers for 1949-50 are: President—Walter S. 
Botsford, University of Wisconsin; Vice Presi- 
dent—John Moran, Industrial Commission; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Marion Mumford, Wis- 
consin Citizens Public Expenditure Survey; 
Council—Victor C. Hobert, Forest Products 
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Laboratory; Dr. Allan Filek, State Board of 
Health; Keith A. Schwartz, county clerk; John 
Putz, city Relief Department; Robert Schacht, 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division; 
and Phoebe Hayes, American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees. 


Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


At the May 19 meeting, Raleigh W. Gamble, 
superintendent, Street Construction and Re- 
pairs, gave an illustrated talk on “Express 
Highways.” At the meeting on June 16, Clar- 
ence E. Ridley, executive director, Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, spoke on 
“Municipal Government and How It Func- 
tions.” 

Officers were elected at the May 19 meeting, 
as follows: President—Herbert W. Cornell, 
secretary, Milwaukee Civil Service Commis- 
sion; Vice President—Charles D. Goff, political 
science department, University of Wisconsin in 
Milwaukee; Directors—Guy Williams, federal 
representative; William Ahrens, state repre- 
sentative; Joseph Baldwin, county representa- 
tive; George C. Saffran, city representative; 
Walter Rilling, other governmental units; 
Henry C. Friend, member at large. Hugh 
Ingersoll has been reappointed Chairman of 
the Program Committee and Mrs. Alice Perch, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Athens, Greece 


The chapter has held regular monthly meet- 
ings during 1948-49. Emphasis has been on 
Greek participation and a number of the speak- 
ers have been outstanding Greek authorities on 
various aspects of public administration. For 
example, one meeting was devoted to the citi- 
zen and public administration with Professor 
Tsatsos, minister of education, the principal 
speaker and John Blandford the discussant. 
Another considered the role of the community 
in public administration in Greece; the former 
president of the League of Greek Municipali- 
ties was the speaker and Mr. Kannelopolous, a 
member of the Cabinet and a distinguished 
sociologist, and Major John Walker were the 
discussants. These discussions between Greek 
and American administrators have contributed 
to mutual understanding of the problems of 
public administration in Greece. 
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Hawaii 

Officers of the chapter elected May 25, are: 
President—Newton Holcomb, Department of 
Public Welfare; Vice President—Karel Sheecha, 
Territorial Auditing Department; Council— 
Arthur A. Akina, Jr., Emile Bilodeau, Office of 
the Secretary, U. S. Department of Labor; Roy 
E. Brown, and Theodore Dabagh, Territorial 
Employment Service. 


Puerto Rico 

Chancellor Jaime Benitez, of the University 
of Puerto Rico, spoke at a meeting on June 2 
on the aims and objectives of the School of Pub- 
lic Administration and its relations with gov- 


ernmental agencies. 

Officers elected in April are: President— 
Ramon Torres Braschi, assistant director, Of. 
fice of Personnel; Vice President—Guillermo 
Atiles Moreu, manager, State Insurance Fund; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Eleuterio Vega, personne] 
director, Shell Company of Puerto Rico; Direc. 
tors—Francisco Collazo, assistant commissioner 
of education; Rafael Picé, chairman, Puerto 
Rico Planning, Urbanizing, and Zoning Board; 
Israel Plannell, chief, division of personnel and 
statistics, Office of Personnel; John Kennedy, 
School of Public Administration, University of 
Puerto Rico; and Robert de Jesus Toro, direc- 
tor, Bureau of the Budget. 


DPIPPKEK 


In the worst disaster in the history of civil 
aviation in New Zealand Frank B. Stephens 
died on 19 March, when his plane hit a moun- 
tain, killing all the passengers and crew. Mr. 
Stephens was a past president of the New Zea- 
land Institute of Public Administration and 
had since its inception been editor of the excel- 
lent New Zealand Journal of Public Adminis- 
tration. Indeed, there is the testimony of his 
fellows that Stephens deserved more credit 
than any other single person for the recogni- 
tion of public administration as a discipline, a 
science, and an art in his country. 

Americans in the field came to know and like 
him during the year he spent in this country, 
with his wife and two children, as a Rockefeller 
Fellow in 1934-35, partly in residence at the 
University of Chicago, partly visiting other 
centers. It was after this period of study and ob- 
servation, both here and in Furope, that he 
stimulated the development of the Institute, of 


in-service training courses at several centers, of 
the Journal, and other manifestations, obtain- 
ing for them the patronage and support of the 
highest personages in New Zealand official and 
university life. 

He served for some years as research officer in 
local government and public administration in 
the Department of Internal Affairs. From its 
inception in 1947 he acted as secretary of a Lo- 
cal Government Commission and produced en- 
cyclopedic reports laying the basis for the 
reorganization of local government. Shortly be- 
fore his death, at the age of 49, he had been 
promoted to Assistant Under-Secretary of the 
Department. He was a titulary member of the 
International Institute of Administrative Sci- 
ences. It is through the self-sacrificing efforts of 
men like Stephens in many far corners that a 
basis is being laid for an international science 
of administration. 


DPPKKEEK 





